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Tired of the same old line? 


The old line has been a lot of fun. And it 
brought back a sound idea: basic transporta- 
tion. 

At Toyota, we've had a few ideas our- 
selves about economy. Different ideas. In 
different shapes. 

We realize people like saving money on 
cars that are attractive, comfortable, and 
suited to American highways. 

That's why we build sedans. Station 
wagons. Luxurious models. Four-wheel 
drives. Hardtops. Pickups. Sporty coupes. 

People like styling and comfort. As well 
as saving money. It's that simple. 

There's something else people like with 
their economy. A large helping of fun. 

Enter the Toyota Corolla 5-speed, and 
the fun of five forward speeds. (No other 5- 


speed comes within a thousand dollars of it. ) 
Or the Toyota Celica ST 
With standard equipment like a 1968cc 
overhead cam engine, four-on-the-floor. ra- 
dial tires, hood vents, racing stripes, tacho- 
meter. woodgrain accents, reclining bucket 
seats, carpeting, clock, and even a radio. 
(Now that’s fun.) 

So if you're tired of the same old line, 
remember Toyotas come in different shapes. 

Wfe think you may decide it’s the shape 
of things to come. 

Based on a comparison ol manufacturers suggested retail pnces 

See how much car your money can buy. 

TOYOTA 



Toyota Celica ST and 
Toyota Corolla 5-speed. 


MINOLTA PHOTO 
COMPETITION 

World’s largest automotive photography contest. 





Joe Leonard’s Samsonite Special 
co-sponsored by Minolta. 


As the official camera of the Vel's-Parnelli Jones racing 
team, Minolta invites you to win one of the most valuable 
collection of prizes ever awarded for a photograph. 

The grand prize in the Minolta Photo Competition is a 
trip for two to England and France highlighted-naturally— 
by the 24-hour endurance race at Le Mans. If that doesn't 
tempt you, the grand prize winner also gets to pick up his 
own Triumph TR-6 in Europe, plus a Minolta SR-T 102 
35mm reflex camera. 

Other winners in the contest will receive Minolta photo 
equipment, ranging in value from $1500 to $200. Minolta 
racing jackets or free subscriptions to auto magazines will 
go to honorable mention winners. 

A picture of any car. anywhere, under any conditions, can 
be entered in the Minolta Photo Competition. You don’t have 
to take the picture with Minolta equipment and there’s noth- 
ing to buy. But you do have to register— either at your par- 
ticipating Minolta dealer or by filling out the coupon- 


Tear out. fill-in all information and mail to: The Minolta 
Photo Competition, P.O. Box 3500, Blair. Nebraska 
68009. Dept. h5/15. 

Please register me in the Minolta Photo Competition. Send me 
an entry blank, rules and regulations, official prize list, free 
Minolta decal, plus a handy, illustrated guide - "Cars and 
Cameras . . . Putting Them All Together.” Contest ends Janu- 
ary 31, 1974. 

Name » Age 

Address 
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The best way to keep kids away from 
things that can hurt them, is to keep things 
that can hurt them away from kids. 

Unfortunately, that’s not always pos- 
sible. Anybody who’s ever tried to hide 
something from a child knows that. 

The Travelers is trying to do the next 
best thing. At least as far as the companies we 
insure are concerned. 

That’s why, when we check out a prod- 
uct with one of our customers, we not only 
look at the obvious (is it poisonous or toxic?), 
we examine the container it comes in. 

If it’s tippable, breakable, flammable, 
or where removing the cap is child’s play, we 
make sure the manufacturer knows what 
changes should be made. 

When the product is, in fact, poisonous, 
we ask for more than a warning. We ask for 


an antidote. Right on the label. 

Of course, household products are just 
one of the areas that concern our staff of 
more than 600 safety engineering people. 

In the course of a day, they may end up 
testing everything from teddy bears to tele- 
vision sets. Trying to figure out what might 
possibly go wrong with a seemingly harm- 
less product. 

As an insurance company, obviously 
that’s good for us, as well as the people whose 
products we insure. 

It also happens to benefit somebody 
else.You. 
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Next week 

HALF OF AMERICA still is not 
getting a run for its money in 
the world of sport. The first of 
a three-part series explores 
discrimination against women 
and considers its consequences. 

THE PREAKNESS cost Riva 
Ridge racing's Triple Crown 
last year, so his stablcmate Sec- 
retariat will be all out to even 
a score in Baltimore. Of course. 
Sham will be on hand, too. 

CAN THE RACER BOYS win 
Indy despite the villainous 
machinations of Rodney Evil? 
Absolutely, says Artist Bob 
Peak, who has a hand in this 
new comic-strip adventure. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Shirt: 6.00 
Shorts: 10.00 
Try paying this little 
and getting this 
much. It works! 


Pro Clothes available at most large JCPenney stores, 
additional tennis equipment through our catalog. 


JCPenney Pro Clothes. 
While you play, they work! 


You’re going for the 
put-away of a lifetime. 
And your grip slips. Your 
waistband pinches. Your 
shirt sticks to your back, 
worksi We know how it is. 
Tennis clothes should work for your 
game, not against it. At the JCPenney 
Pro Shop, we’ve designed our new 
Pro Clothes to do just that. 

We built them for real comfort. 

With a waistband that stretches 
when you do. Fabrics that 
“breathe.” We designed a 
Motion Strip in the shirt, 
to give you extra freedom. 

“Raglan" shoulders that don’t cut 
in. We invented a unique ball- 
carrying pocket that won’t bind. 

A tuck-in towel to keep your hands 
dry. We’ve even made Pro Clothes 
in great new colors, for extra flash 
on the court. In fact, we’ve 
practically re-invented tennis clothes, 
from the bottom up! We’ve Carry (wo tennis 
even re-invented the price: 


Keep your grip 
nonskid, with a 
handy cotton 
terry cloth 
towel. It works! 


pocket. It works! 


Shirt designed lor 
absorbency and 
comfort and (or 
keeping your cool! 
It works! 


Shirt, 6.00 Shorts, 10.00 
And that’s not all we’ve done. When you 
come to the Pro Shop looking for our Pro 
Clothes, you’ll also find shoes, rackets, 
presses, accessories— everything you’ll need, 
and all at our low Pro Shop prices. 

We’ve put a lot of thought into 
JCPenney tennis apparel. So that in 
the middle of a set, when your backhand isn’t 
working, at least everything else will be! 


JCPenney 

We know what you're looking for. 
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Some 500 miles apart in California last 
weekend, two of our writers were cov- 
ering stories with a common theme. 
Curry Kirkpatrick was outside San Di- 
ego for the tennis spectacular {page 34) 
that pitted — for promotional purposes, 
at least— the prestige of Women's Lob, 
in the person of Margaret Court, 
against that old male chauvinist hus- 
tler, Bobby Riggs. 

Such matches, even between cele- 
brated tennis players, are far from new, 
but in the past they have been little 
more than curiosities: the women usu- 
ally submitted to the drubbings they 
suspected were inevitable, and it took 
a close follower of the sport to know 
or care. The Court-Rrggs match was 
a curiosity, too — but everybody was 
curious. 

Meanwhile, writer Bil Gilbert was in 
Hayward, Calif, for the women’s inter- 
collegiate track and field champion- 
ships (page 96): these were noteworthy 
in that college athletic administrators 
rarely have deemed such events worth- 
while, though their male equivalents 
have been held for years. 

The interest in Court vs. Riggs and 
this attention to a women's track cham- 
pionship are evidence of the changing 
sense, in this country, of women's role 
in sport. As women are taking a more 
assertive view of their place in society, 
they are questioning some long-stand- 
ing attitudes and prejudices about 
where they belong in the world of ath- 
letics, and the consequences are going 
to be far-reaching and invigorating. 

It is a development that comes as no 
surprise to us. For some time. SI has 
been increasing itscoverage of women’s 
sports, and next week a young sprinter 
competing in another women's track 
meet in California is our cover choice 
for the beginning of a three-part series 
on women in sport. 

The product of seven months of in- 
terviewing and investigating, these ar- 


ticles will rank among the most mean- 
ingful of our journalistic enterprises. 
The premise of writers Gilbert and 
Nancy Williamson is one that might 
seem obvious: girls have as much right 
to the pleasures of athletic competition 
as boys, and will gain as much from 
such competition. But Gilbert him- 
self— who happens to coach a women's 
track team (SI, Nov. 27, 1967) — a year 
ago posed this query to his own Fair- 
field (Pa.) school board: "If half your 
students are gir/s, why shouldn't half 
your athletic budget go to girls' 
sports?" The school board said the 
question was silly. Gilbert disagreed, so 
distinctly that he began the research 
that led to this forthcoming series. 

He and Williamson conducted inter- 
views coast to coast with school admin- 
istrators, medical authorities, psychol- 
ogists and student-athletes of all ages. 
Everywhere they found the issue a pro- 
vocative one. "Athletic competition 
builds character in our boys. We do not 
need that kind of character in our 
girls,” a Connecticut judge recently 
ruled. "If athletics have a place in the 
educational program they are as impor- 
tant for girlsas boys," answered a Mon- 
tana high school principal. "Women 
don't play sports," said a network tele- 
vision executive. "Sports Make Wom- 
en Sterile, Vatican Avers in Proscrip- 
tion,” read an old newspaper headline. 

Gilbert's favorite moment came dur- 
ing a session with a fifth-grade class in 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., where an 11- 
year-old boy rose and said, “Girls 
should not play sports because they 
might get hurt and would not be able 
to do their housework." To which a fe- 
male classmate replied, "That gives me 
a pain in my stomach." Enough said. 
For now. 
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NATURE LIBRARY 


MORE THAN 33 MILLION VOLUMES SOLD TO FAMILIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


It is little wonder that more than 2.5 
million subscriptions to the Life Na- 
ture Library have been sold in North 
America to date . . . for here, in one 
remarkable scries, which you can begin 
with The Sea, is a clear, orderly and 
complete survey of the world's natural 
history. 

The Birds, The Mammals, Ecology, 
The Universe, Early Man, The Land and 
Wildlife of Africa— this partial listing 
of titles in the Life Nature Library 
can only begin to suggest the range of 
individual volumes available to you. 
The complete set will bring you and 
your family a panoramic overview of 
the world of nature that scientists, edu- 
cators and readers of every age have 
acclaimed as unrivaled in its scope, 
depth, beauty and sheer fascination. 

YOU MAY READ THE INTRODUCTORY 
VOLUME, THE SEA . FREE FOR 10 DAYS. 

We invite you to examine The Sea, 
your introductory volume to the Life 
Nature Library, on a 10-day free trial 
basis. If you decide to keep it, you 
pay only $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Succeeding vol- 
umes will then be sent to you, one ap- 
proximately every other month, always 
on the same free-reading basis and each 
at the same price of $4.95 (S5.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. 
You needn't take any books you don’t 
want. There is no minimum number 
you must buy, and you may cancel at 
any time. To order The Sea for your 
10-day free trial, fill out and mail the 
postpaid form bound into these pages. 
If it is missing, write Time-Life Books, 
Dept. 1606, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


WHEN YOU READ THE SEA . . . 

• You'll study the roles of wind, currents, 
waves and tides in shaping the seas around 
us. 

• You'll discover the incredible variety of 
undersea life, and see how it evolved 
through the ages to the thousands of spe- 
cialized forms that exist today. 

• You'll explore the life cycles of many 
typical creatures of the sea, and find out 
how they feed, court, mate and reproduce, 
defend themselves against predators, and 
adapt to changing conditions. 

• You'll learn about the delicate pyramid 
of life in the sea, and come to understand 
how ire depend on it for our very existence. 

DID YOU KNOW THAT . . . 

• The teeth of beavers are always sharp 
because they have hard enamel faces with 
softer dentine backs. The dentine wears 
away faster than the enamel as the animal 
gnaws away trees, leaving a keen biting 
edge of enamel at all times. Furthermore, 
these incisors never stop growing, so the 
beaver has to chew or grind its teeth con- 
tinually to keep them ground down to a 
manageable length. 

• Although most stars look whitish to the 
naked eye, the 25 brightest stars have sev- 
eral different colors including yellow, 
yellow-white, blue-white, orange and red. 

• Albinism, a deficiency of coloring matter 
in skin, hair and eyes, runs in almost every 
animal group, including man, where it ap- 
pears in one out of 20,000 births. 

• The development of the modern horse 
has been traced back some 60 million years 
from the tall, graceful animal of today to 
a short-necked creature not much larger 
than a domestic cat. 

• The largest present-day reptile ever 
measured was found in Bengal— a salt-water 
crocodile 33 feet long and 13 feel, 8 inches 
in girth. It weighed more than two tons. 


• The loudest insect is the male cicada 
which pulses its sound-making membrane 
7.400 times per second and may be heard 
for a mile. 

• Giant clams (Tridacna gigas ) can grow 
as large as 43" long by 29" wide and have 
been recorded at a weight of 579 pounds. 

You’ll discover thousands 
of fascinating facts like these in 
THE LIFE NATURE LIBRARY 


You may 
Read 

THE SEA 

Free 

For 10 Days 


TTMEI 


LIFE 


You get (lie most reliable, up-to-date 
findings 

Specially commissioned paintings, 
charts, diagrams 

You witness scenes rarely if ever 
photographed 



Volumes of the LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY have been recommended 
for supplementary use in the Cali- 
fornia school system . . . and several 
of the books are recommended for 
supplementary reading in anthropo- 
logy courses at Harvard University. 







Hardcover 
8Y2 by 1 1 inches 
Approximately 190 
pages 

More than 200 
illustrations and 
photographs, 
many in full color 
35,000 words of text 
Contain index, 
appendix and 
bibliography 


uri NATURE LIBRARY 

THE FISHES 





Ever buy life insurance from a woman? 

Some of the best in the business 
represent New York Life. 

Many people still think all life insurance 
Agents are men.Well.wehavea few facts that should 
surprise them. And maybe you, too. 

New York Life appointed its first woman Agent 
in 1889 and women have been part of our Field Force 
ever since. As with all our Agents, we select them care 
fully, train them well, and require them to be full-time 
representatives of our Company. Their opportunity 
to progress is limited only by their own energy, initia 
tive, and ability. 

Are they successful? Remarkably so. One in 
dication is the number who qualify for a prestigious 
national organization called the Women Leaders' 

Round Table. For 29 years in a row, New York Life has 
had more women accepted than any other company 

New York life Insurance Company. SI Madison Avenue, New York. N Y 10010 life. Group and Health Insurance Annuities, Pension Plans 


Far more. Yet, their highest recognition comes from 
the thousands of persons they've helped toward 
greater financial security. 

Yes, women sell life insurance. They also buy 
it. Last year, more than one-quarter of all the policies 
we issued were to women. This year the proportion 
should be even greater. 

So you see that life insurance is for everyone— 
male and female, young or old. Nothing else provides 
financial security as surely, as easily. Ask 
- your New York Life Agent to show you. 

She— or he— is a good person to know. 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 



There’s a world of reasons 
to take BankAmericard on vacation. 



Think of it as money 


Whether you’re on a weekend 
fishing trip or a month’s vacation, 
you’ll find a world of reasons for 
BankAmericard 0 *. 

First, there’s convenience. Use 
BankAmericard to get where you 
want to go, and for most everything 
else when you reach your destination. 

BankAmericard means security, 


too. Unexpected car repairs or an 
extra night’s lodging won’t spoil your 
plans or disrupt your budget. And 
you won’t have to carry a lot of cash 
that could be lost or stolen, or worry 
about personal checks that may 
not be accepted away from home. 

When you return, you’ll have just 
one statement and a record of your 


expenses. Then you decide whether 
to pay for your trip with one check or 
in convenient monthly amounts. 

Find out what a great traveling 
companion BankAmericard is. 

Be sure to get one before you leave. 

BankAmericard. 

Think of it as money. For your 
own special reasons. 


If you get a 5-year 
all-parts warranty 

from Chrysler Air temp, 
and most others 
cover just 1 year, 

would you say 
our room air conditioners 
are 5 times better? 

Or 4 times better? 


5 YEARS 
ON ALL PARTS 

and no cop-out 
in the fine print 



Model M14-20 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation warrants to the first user 
that it will provide a replacement part for any part of its new 
Airtemp room air conditioning equipment found defective in mate- 
rial and workmanship for a period of five years from date of 
original purchase. 

This warranty also covers the cost of labor for repairing any 
compressor, condensor. evaporator or inter-connecting tubing 
found defective within the warranty period provided the unit is 
returned to an authorized Airtemp repair station. 

This warranty does not cover (1) any charges for removal, 
transportation or re-installation of the unit or (2) the cost of labor 
required to replace other parts. 

Choose Chrysler Airtemp with confidence. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


’ == rlirtemp 



ADVERTISEMENT 


A special removable ad section 
with information and anecdotes 
about the Indy “500” 



START AN ENGINE 
AND GET $14,537 

B ecause his racing car was 
plagued by a defective mag- 
neto— “an alternator with 
permanent magnets to gen- 
erate current for the igni- 
tion of an internal combustion engine” 
—a rookie driver named Salt Walther 
failed to last even one lap in last year’s 
Indianapolis 500 race. But the mone- 
tary balm was enough to soothe Salt’s 
wound if not his pride. Just for being 
one of the 33 qualifiers in the race he 
received $14,537. In effect, all he had to 
do to gain the prize was to start his en- 
gine and travel less than a mile before 
coasting to an infield stop off turn two 
of the two-and-a-half-mile course. 

Walther’s experience points up both 
the hazards and rewards of the world’s 
biggest and richest auto-racing event. 
The odds against taking the checkered 
flag at the end of the 500 miles are 
ponderous. For example: in the last 
nine years less than 13% of the starters 
have actually finished the race. In 1967 
the only car to complete the 500-mile 


circuit was driven by the winner, A. J. 
Foyt. Foyt’s walkover was indicative 
of the odds of mechanical attrition that 
beset the fastest cars and the most skill- 
ful drivers at Indy. Before he wheeled 
around to victory Foyt was in what 
seemed fruitless pursuit of the leading 
car— a turbine -powered “whooshmobile” 
piloted by Parnelli Jones. With a little 
over ten miles to go Jones had what 
appeared to be an “insurmountable” 
lead. Then, clunk, a transmission bear- 
ing worth about six pounds of butter 
gave way and the turbine's lead melted 
like a guttering candle. Foyt breezed 
home free for his third Indy triumph. 

All the racers behind Foyt were 
“flagged” before they had completed 
the race. Although nine cars were still 
running when the winner crossed the 
finish line, they were called in under a 
rule which stipulates that “after the 
winner receives the checkered flag, the 
race for other positions shall continue 
in the usual manner for a period of not 
more than five minutes.” 

Aside from finishers and those who 
were flagged, all the rest of the cars 
since 1964, better than 65% of all the 
297 entries, were disabled by accidents 
or mechanical failure. Of these 45 were 


knocked out as result of crashes and 
collisions, including eleven casualties 
involved in the start of the 1966 race. 
Shortly after the green starting flag was 
flashed and the drivers bore down to- 
ward the first turn one car swerved, 
another pulled over sharply to avoid a 
wreck and the next instant the track 
was filled with flying wheels and car 
parts as the racers skidded and slewed 
in a hopeless tangle of demolition. For- 
tunately there were no injuries. 

Spectacular as it was, the pileup was 
really a fluke that was not indicative 
of the risks Indy drivers normally face. 
By far, the biggest problem is to keep 
the cars running and in smooth operat- 
ing condition at the high speeds gen- 
erated on the course. That is why 140 
cars have been wiped out by mechanical 
trouble in the last nine years. The cars 
must withstand enormous pressures of 
heat and friction to stay in the run- 
ning. The engines are most vulnerable 
to wear, particularly the pistons, which 
must stand up under the force of 40,000 
to 45,000 fuel explosions each minute. 
More cars have been disabled by 
“burned” pistons than probably any 
other cause. However, disaster can come 
from dozens of parts and systems that 



ADVERTISEMENT 




break down. 

On the following pages are descrip- 
tions of the components that are es- 
sential to successful racing at Indy. 


THE ENGINE: 

T o construct a racing machine 
capable of roaring around the 
Indianapolis track at better 
than 200 mph, a builder must 
consider many factors which 
contribute to the car’s overall efficiency. 
Without proper tires and fuel blends or 
without finely balanced suspension sys- 
tems and foil stabilizers, the most 
powerful engine in the world becomes 
meaningless in terms of producing a 
safe and durable ride. However, the 
engine remains as the heart of a racing 
car. A typical Indy racing engine, made 
of aluminum and magnesium alloy 
parts, weighs about 600 pounds. It func- 
tions like a marvelous piston -chambered 
nautilus to transmit enormous rotary 
power to the rear driving wheels. 

According to specifications set by the 
United States Auto Club, the governing 
body which formulates the rules, many 


John Deere Riders. 
Years of freedom from 
“lawn lost” weekends. 


On your quick John Deere Riding Mower, 
you'll easily cut the grass without cutting 
into your weekends. Move out with 
three-speed transmission. Mow non- 
scalp in five cutting heights. Trim to with- 
in a half inch of shrubs and flower beds. 
Ride on wide tires and an oscillating front 
axle. Triple-safe starting systems lead 
off many safety features. "Country-bred" 
quality keeps your John Deere running 
strong for years. Choice of 6- and 7-h.p. 


models, from a dealer strong on service. 
Find him in the Yellow Pages. Ask about 
his financing. And have a nice weekend. 
Every week. 


For folder, 
write John Deere, 
Dept. LG. Moline, 
Illinois 61265. 

In Canada, write 
John Deere Limited, 
P. O. Box 638, 
London, Ontario. 


nothing 
runs 


like a 


Deere 



Argj'le (ar-gjJ), noun— A geometric knitting pattern of varicolored diamonds which 
3nginated in Scotland, grew popular in socks and reached sophisticated maturity in 
these Lee knit slacks of 90% polyester and 10% silk ($20). They’re tastefully comple- 
mented by a Lee knit shirt featuring a pair of rugged epaulets ($15). The Lee Co., 
Inc.. 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019. V PC p 
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types of engines may be entered in the 
500, including, diesels, stock block, 
rocker arm and two or four cycle de 
signs. However, in recent years prac- 
tically all the starting cars have been 
l>owered by supercharged, rear eng 
Often ha users or Fords with a four-cycle 
overhead camshaft. These precision- 
machined engines are limited to a max- 
imum piston displacement of 161.703 
cubic inches (2,650 cc). They bear little 
resemblance to the earlier automotive 
brutes which used to measure up to 
cubes. Yet they produce enormous pow 
er ratios. According to a rule of thumb, 
each cubic inch in a modern engine pro- 
duces about six horsepower. Under the 
formula, that translates into more than 
tHK) horsepower at over 9,000 rpm. 


TIRES: 


O f all the components that 
contribute to a racing car's 
performance, tires would 
seem to be minor but nec- 
essary adjuncts, just like 
shoes for long distance runners. Fact 
is. advances in tire technology have 
been responsible* for a speed increase of 





at least ten miles per hour. Raeing tires 
bear little resemblance to passenger 
tires. For one thing, they have no tread 
or grooving and are called “slicks." The 
bald surface provides more rubber to 
come in contact with the roadway and 
thus gives the wheel better traction at 
high speeds. 

The rear “driving” tires have a tread 
width of about 15 inches and measure 
up to more than 17 inches from sidewall 
to sidewall. Despite their width, racing 
tires are surprisingly light, weighing 
less than, say, radial belted passenger 
tires. Reason is that racing tires are 
comparatively thin. The depth of the 
tread is only about one-quarter inch 
and the sidewalls are a mere one-tenth 
to one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
The rubber, made of special compounds 
for different driving conditions, is lay- 
ered on a nylon ply base with a dipping 
process much like coating a candy 
apple. Despite their thinness, the tires 
are remarkably sturdy, and it is not 
unusual for a driver to complete 500 
rail<*s of racing without a change. The 
right front and rear tires get the most 
punishment on Indy's left handed turns 
and if a driver "feels” the rubber is not 
acting right he can get a tire changed in 
about 12 seconds. 



PPG wants you to know about 

windshield installers 

who get you in and out. Fast. 

If you break your windshield, there are over 14,000 specialists 
throughout the country who can replace it fast with a PPG wind- 
shield. Often, the same day. Because PPG windshields are precision- 
machined to fit your car properly. The first time. Exact tolerances are 
standard since PPG produces millions of original equipment glass 
parts for the Big Four auto makers, too. 

And to speed things up, the man who installs PPG windshields has 
access to a larger stock of replacement windshields. PPG produces 
more tinted and clear glass parts for new cars, old cars and foreign 
cars than anyone else. 

And talk about service: some dealers will send out a crew to install 
your windshield right at your home or business. 

Next time you need a windshield, see about a PPG windshield. It 
doesn't take much time to find the man who will install one. Just look JQ 

in the Yellow Pages, under Glass. Or write PPG Industries. ARG 
Sales, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh. Pa. 15222. 

PPG : a Concern for the Future 


ABVCRTISEMENT 



FUEL: 

I ndy racing cars bum up fuel in 
enormous amounts. At speeds of 
over 200 mph the refined, turbo- 
charged power plants gulp the vol- 
atile liquid at a rate of about one 
gallon for every mile and a half they 
travel around the track. At this high 
rate a car will have consumed nearly 
350 gallons or about a ton and a quar- 
ter of fuel by the time 200 laps have 
been completed. The weight of the fuel 
is almost 1000 pounds more than the 
weight of the car alone. Given an 
equivalent amount of gasoline a small- 
sized passenger car could be driven 
from New York to the West Coast and 
back again. 

Because of the increased demands of 
today's racing engines the rules have 
been changed to raise the fuel supply 
for each car in its storage pit tank from 
250 gallons to 275 gallons. This allot- 
ment is in addition to the maximum 75 
gallons a car carries in its fuel tanks at 
the start of the race. Each car must 
make four mandatory pit stops for re- 
fuelling. Last year two drivers, Mario 
Andretti and Dick Simon, simply ran 
out of fuel and had to park their cars. 

Contrary to popular conception, the 
fuel that powers the typical Indy racer 
is not gasoline. It is an alcohol-based 
blend (methanol) that is^.slower-burn- 
ing mixture than ordinary high-octane 
passenger car fuel. The reason: meth- 
anol blends reduce the probability of 
heat-buildup in the piston chamber, es- 
pecially when supercharged air is forced 
into the carburetion system to cause 
uneven "firing." When this happens, 
the explosive detonation can literally 
“burn" a hole in the piston. 


WINGS: 


W ithout doubt, the new- 
est development in rac- 
ing car technology has 
been the introduction 
of air foils. Better 
known as stabilizers or wings, these 
wedge-shaped protrusions are devices 
that give an Indy car the appearance 
of a hammerhead shark about to zoom 
into flight. Actually, they are aero- 
dynamically designed to create down- 
ward draft pressure that helps “glue” 
the car wheels closer to the track road- 
bed and thus produce greater traction 
and stability, especially on the slightly- 
banked (nine-degree) turns at the Indi- 
anapolis Speedway. 

Unlike a plane wing, which “spoils” 
flowing air to create an uplifting vac- 
uum, the car wing induces a reverse 
effect, promoting a negative downward 
thrust. But the effect can be overdone. 
Last year, one team of newly-designed 
racers had dihedral, 45-degree wings 
mounted amidships in addition to the 
standard foie and aft foils. Experiments 
prior to the race showed that while they 
acted efficiently on the turns they tended 
to produce a “dragging” effect on the 
straightaways. The dihedral wings were 
summarily clipped. 

But there is no question among de- 
signers and builders of Indy racing cars 
that wing stabilizers, properly angled 
and fitted, make a significant plus in 
terms of added speed. Some say they 
add up to more than ten miles an hour 
per lap. It’s a sure bet that all the cars 
competing in this year’s race will have 
some form of stabilizers, securely bolted 
and fixed prior to the start of the race. 


SUSPENSION 

T here are about 3000 different 
interacting components that 
contribute to the perfor- 
mance of a racing car. In the 
preceding pages the functions 
of engines, tires, fuel and stabilizers 
have been described. But of all the ele- 
ments that make up a successful Indy 
machine the suspension system is prob- 
ably the most critical engineering fac- 
tor and the one least understood by the 
average spectator. To most people sus- 
pension is regarded as a mysterious 
combination of spring and coil devices 
serving to produce a smooth, comfort- 
able ride. To a racing driver, those de- 
vices, including torsion and antisway 
bars, are indispensable parts that help 
ensure a level, roadholding ride. 

His comparatively light machine, 
about 1500 pounds, is subjected at 200 
mph speeds to highly sensitive factors 
that can rob him of stability and power. 
Every bounce and jounce, every swerve 
and sway that takes the car off true 
“tracking” means a loss of important 
split seconds. It is the chief mechanic’s 
job to adjust or “set” the suspension 
system according to the driver’s steer- 
ing sense and the condition of the 
course. Often the adjustment is mea- 
sured in fractions of inches to promote 
speeds that add a hundred yards per 
lap to a car’s capability. 

The fineness of the suspension set- 
ting or tuning is best illustrated by the 
technique of cambering. By the process 
the wheels are suspended in a toed-in 
angle of about one-eighth of an inch 
to produce maximum gripping traction. 


THE DRIVER: 

O n the previous pages the 
mechanical and physical 
elements that constitute a 
top-notch racing machine 
have been assessed in terms 
of their importance to successful per- 
formance. But the human element still 
remains as the biggest factor. Specifi- 
cally, that means the driver, the man 
who makes the judgments on the track. 
He is a special breed of athlete with 
special skills and courage and concen- 
tration. He must have a sense of daring 
to make split-second decisions in hairy 
situations. 

However, all the boldness and deter- 
mination in the world won’t bring him 
victory unless he has the driving skill to 
carry out his desires. Pamelli Jones, a 
former winner of the 500 and now a top 
racing car sponsor, claims that talent is 
the most essential requisite of an Indi- 
anapolis driver, followed by determina- 
tion or the will to win. He maintains 
that most races are won on the turns 
where the driver must maneuver at top 
speeds to gain a favorable position for 
passing other cars. The driver who 
comes out of the turns the fastest gains 
a big advantage, but within reasonable 
limits of safety. The Indy driver has 
many safe-guarding devices to protect 
him, including flame-resistant coveralls, 
cross-webbed safety belts and a helmet 
that is sturdier than a football player’s 
headgear. This year an extra fire pro- 
tection system will be available. This is 
an automatic device which pumps in 
foam inside the driver’s suit in case of 
fire. Tests have proved that the pres- 
surized foam gives him a leeway of up 
to two minutes to evacuate the car. 






Coleman Coolers 
and Jugs. 


Sturdy. Cold hugging. The closest thing to having a refrigerator 
along in the great outdoors. That's how Coleman builds them. 
With polyurethane insulation in both coolers and jugs. Plus 
one-piece plastic liners that can't rust, corrode or stain. So 
your food and drinks always stay clean and fresh. 

Choose from Coleman s famous Snow-Lite coolers with 
heavy-gauge steel covers, with baked enamel finish. Or 
Coleman's new Poly-Lite line of tough, high density 
polyethylene coolers. Both look great. But more important, 
they really hold the cold . . . hour after hour, day after day. 

And there's a wide variety of styles. There are ten coolers in 
all. from the colossal 80-quart capacity to the easy-to-pack 
28-quart size. And a choice of four jugs that hold from 
1 to 3 gallons of your favorite beverage. 

Coleman doesn t believe in cutting corners. Our coolers and 
jugs prove it. 


oleman. 


Ask someone 
who has one. 


Greatest name in the great outdoors for lanterns, stoves, 
coolers, jugs, heaters, tents and sleeping bags. 






The preceding special 8 page 
Advertising Insert contains a 
wealth of facts about Champion- 
ship Race Cars. 

We hope you’ll pull out this sec- 
tion, read it and use it to enhance 
your enjoyment of the 57th Indy 
“500’; May 28, 1973. 





Caprice bends over backward 
to put you at ease; 



Comfort and luxury are inseparably tied 
together in Caprice. 

Like the available reclining passenger 
seat, shown left, that independently adjusts 
up and back. Sink back into this sumptuous 
seat and watch the world go by. 

If you know Caprice, naturally, you've 
come to expect this kind of luxury. But now you 
can expect even more surprises for 1973. 

Picture yourself behind the wheel, for 
example. 

You're sitting on molded full-foam seats 
with supportive "S" springs. 

Stretch your legs out. Way out. You've 
got a good yard or so. 

Look around. Handsome woodlike vinyl 
accents, rich feeling knit cloth or pattern cloth 
fabrics, assist grips on the front doors. 

Reach out, feel the new soft rim steering 
wheel— power steering, of course. 

Pretty easy to take, right? So's the fact 
that you get all these luxuries with the car. 
Standard. 

1973 Caprice. You might not want to 
look any higher. 

Look for it at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


Tak> > i second to 1 uckle up. It _-oul J rave a llicllmo. 



Caprice Sport Sedan in front of the San Francisco Opera House. 


Building a better way 
to see the U.S.A. 







5000 S. Ohio Street/Michigan City. Indiana 46360/Phono (219) 879-0621 
<S Silver/Gulf Stream 1973 


Quicksilver Quick Lap 
Trophy to be awarded 
annually to driver 
of fastest single lap 
during Indy 500 
time trials. 


Who led " ■ *'. ■’ :t- r l/.V polyeste 

the me* t 

~~i jj tj 1 V\ Qu ' cksi |ver 

l«pi vat Inglij I 1 

in 1972? I 1 

9ukktilver Mean. 1 

Gary set the pace for 138 laps at Indy last May and he also 
sets the pace all season off the track with fashion slacks and 
coordinates. “After being cooped up in a race car for 3 hours, 
you sure appreciate the freedom and comfort of Quicksilver 
Knits! For fit, fashion and comfort, they can’t be beat.” See 
them at your Silver/Gulf Stream retailer today. 

Vluicktilver ilox 


BOOKTALK 

Can you do better than 'The Best ol 
Sports Illustrated'? Not very easily 

T o pul worst things first, the physical pre- 
sentation of this selection of pieces from 
Sports Illustrated does not seem to me to 
do the magazine justice— the reproduction of 
black and white photographs, for example, is 
poor. But there is good news. Like the admi- 
rable Fireside Books of football, baseball, 
tennis, etc.. The Best of Sports Illustrated: I 
( Little. Brown and Company. SI 2.50) proves 
again that superb writing can come of the 
games people play. Sportswritinghas been an 
authentic art for quite a long while, going 
back in modern limes to such stylists as Wil- 
liam Hazlitt (on the death of a wizard fives 
player), or Izaak Walton, who knew about 
fishing, and proceeding to some marvelous 
reporting by, among others, Westbrook Pcg- 
ler, A. J. Liebling, John Lardner, Red Smith, 
W. C. Heinz and Joe Palmer whose horse 
racing stuff showed more than a touch of the 
poet. All the same, sporiswriting used to be, 
for the most part, pure hackwork, and I feel 
that the fact that it eventually improved was 
due, certainly in part, to the influence of 
Sports Illustrai ed. At its best the magazine 
has served as a model for something far su- 
perior even to first-rate sporiswriting. This is 
first-rate writing about people who play 
sports, and, as has been observed, all good 
writing is about people. 

In one way or another all the pieces in 
this anthology are about people. All sorts 
of people. People who strike one as driven 
by demons, like Frank Deford's female Jock- 
ey Robyn Smith, or who come across as thor- 
oughly likable and forthright, as does his 
golden boy, Pete Dawkins. People as vi- 
olent as William F. Reed's University of 
Minnesota basketball players and others as 
violent and fanatical as the killers in Jerry 
Kirshenbaum's and Kenny Moore's ac- 
counts of the tragedy at Munich. People as 
indestructible as Hazel Wighiman, Author 
Melvin Maddocks’ original little old lady 
in tennis shoes and others as sad and evoc- 
ative as William Johnson's aging Olympians, 
or those obsessed by the inconsequential, 
as are the men in Ron Fimrite's piece on triv- 
ia. Finally there is Tex Maule's irresistibly 
readable article about his massive heart at- 
tack, an excerpt from his Running Scarred , 
to me the most disgracefully neglected book 
or 1972. 

But it is not enough to let it go with the 
judgment that there is writing of an aw- 
fully high order in The Best of Spoils Il- 
lustrated, There is also the sense of dis- 
covery in coming upon a Kenny Moore, 
the Olympic marathon runner who, as it 
turns out, writes like a dream. And there is 
the fact that, preposterously enough, some 
of these pieces were done under the pres- 
sure of imminent deadlines. Remarkable. 

—George Frazier 



If you buy the wrong steel belted radials, you’ll be 
reminded of it for 40,000 miles. 



No matter which steel belted radials you 
buy, you'll be getting tires that will probably last 
40,000 miles. Tires that are tough enough to drive 
over nails and spikes. Tires that can even be driven 
over axe blades. And keep on going. 

But building a tire that can take all this 
punishment is easy. All it takes is steel. The hard part 
is putting something as rigid as steel into a tire in such a 
way that you still get good handling and a smooth 
quiet ride out of it. 

At Pirelli, we've developed a tire that solves 
this problem. 

The Cinturato CN'75. 

The CN'75 is good for 40,000 miles, and 
can take just as much punishment as any other steel 
belted radial. The difference lies in the way we put it 
together. We know that a tire can't ride smoothly if its 
belt is too stiff and rigid. So we found a way to make 
our steel belts more flexible. We use what we call 
“Trac Steel 2 1™'.' What this means is that each of the 


CN-75's steel cords consists of 2 1 individual strands. 
More than any other tire uses. 

Once we found this new kind of steel cord, 
we discovered a new way of putting it into the tire. 

The result is a unique combination of “Trac Steel 2 1 " 
and rayon which provides all the strength and 
protection of steel without sacrificing a quiet 
comfortable ride. 

In developing a tire that will do all this, we 
discovered one more thing: It's very difficult to make. 
So we don't take any chances. Every single CN'75 
is completely X'ray inspected. Because we know if 
even the slightest thing is wrong with a steel belted 
radial, the effect it could have on your car will be 
more than slight. 

You'll probably get 40,000 miles out of any 
steel belted radial. But the kind of miles they turn out 
to be depends on which steel belted radials you 
decide to buy 

IIRELLI 

All the advantages of a steel belted radial 
without the disadvantages. 


Pirelli Cinturato CN75 tires arc guaranteed to have an original tread life of 40.000 milej. Replacement credit or cash refund (at Pirelli', option), equal to percent of guaran- 
teed mileage not delivered multiplied by National Price at time of adjustment. issued upon presentation of tire and valid guarantee form to authorized Pirelli Dealer by original purchaser. 
Tin e must be used on American made passenger vehicle listed on guarantee form in noim.,1 non commercial service within continental U S Including Alaska) In the interests uf safety 
and to maintain guarantee, CN’j's must be mounted in full sets <>t pairs (on rear i»le) and balanced. They must not be abused, run flat or unJcrinflatc J, used on a vehicle out of 
alignment or with defective shucks, brakes or similar defect Pirelli Cinturato CN75 tires are also guaranteed against defects in workmjnship and materials and normal road hazards. 
Credit or refund based on tread depth remaining 


scorecard 

Edited by M\RTI\ KANE 


HIGH COST OF PLAYING 

Athletes do cat rather more heartily than 
most of us and the effect, complicated 
by soaring food costs and other inflation- 
ary factors, is beginning to tell on col- 
lege sports budgets. In particular, athlet- 
ic directors at Penn State. Pitt, Dickinson 
and Bucknell are concerned, especially 
since Department of Agriculture officials 
in Washington have indicated that food 
prices will increase 10 r , overall for 1973, 
the biggest jump since 1 1 v ' f was posted 
in 1951. 

Penn State submitted its 1973-74 food 
budget for athletics in February. Now it 
must amend its estimates. "Not only are 
food costs going up, but hotel prices, 
equipment and everything else associated 
with athletics is continuing to rise,'* Ed- 
ward M. C'/ekaj, Stale's athletic director, 
explained. "Without our TV or bowl 
game income we would be in a deficit 
financial position right now.” 

Last year Penn State's training-table 
costs for varsity sports was $77,4(X), an 
increase of S7,400 over the previous year. 
The figure did not include food expenses 
on the road. 

"With the rising cost factor I think 
you'll see most of the small colleges re- 
turning to intramural and club sports,'* 
Czekaj predicted. "I don't see how they 
can survive with varsity sports.” 

Robert A. Latour, Bucknell's athletic 
director, advanced the suggestion that 
small colleges near Bucknell enter into a 
cooperative program for the purchase of 
meat, which could be bought more 
cheaply in quantity and then stored in 
freezers. 

"There are ways to try and keep costs 
down," Latour said. “For instance, for 
a game against Colgate we could leave 
at 5 o'clock on a Friday instead of 3:30. 
This would allow us to have the evening 
meal at home, rather than pay hotel 
prices." 

In the somber opinion of Casimir Mys- 
linski, athletic director at Pitt, smaller 
colleges will be "forced to chop some 
sports programs." "One morning they'll 


wake up and find they have more intra- 
mural sports than varsity and revert 
strictly to intramural programs," he said. 

"PLAY THE FIFE LOWLY” 

It's a rare sports movie that nets a nickel 
for Hollywood, largely because it is so 
difficult, the moviemakers think, to make 
a woman an interesting figure in a pic- 
ture about a fight, a football game, or 
most especially a baseball season. Yet, 
female interest or no, good sports mov- 
ies are possible. Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight comes to mind and so does Gold- 
en Boy. There have been others. 

Now there is one more. 1 1 is called Bang 
the Dram Slowly, based on Mark Har- 
ris’ novel about a baseball catcher who 
is dying of Hodgkin's disease but persists 
in playing out his season. No one will 
admit that he is dying, least of all the 
catcher. In due course others learn of his 
sickness and rally to protect him, to pro- 
long. for no matter how short a time, his 
participation in the sport he loves. 

It sounds sentimental and, of course, 
it is. But the movie treats it all with won- 
derful restraint. Nothing sloppy intrudes. 
It will be well worth seeing when it comes 
your way this summer. 

THERE'S GOLD IN THEM WHEELS 

Mike Maaranen of the Amateur Bicycle 
League of America is considered an ex- 
pert in cycling bylaws and is certified to 
act as the final rules authority at meets 
all over the world. He is not unlike many 
amateur officials, however, who turn a 
deaf ear and a blind eye to the profes- 
sionalism that abounds in their particular 
sports. 

"Our rules arc tied to the I nternational 
Olympic Committee, like those of most 
other amateur sports, and we are bound 
to at least say we enforce them whether 
we do or not," says Maaranen. "It is 
quite obvious to everyone that the rules 
are being broken. Priz.e money is given, 
expense money is given, athletes arc sub- 
sidized by governments. To me an am- 
ateur is someone who doesn't make a 


living from his sport. But even by that 
standard there are five or six riders in 
each of the 10 or 12 top cycling coun- 
tries who probably wouldn't qualify." 

Maaranen says the International Cy- 
cling Union will act against profession- 
alism "only when it is forced to. Be- 
sides, no one has anything to gain by 
making a big issue of the undercover 
stuff, because everyone is involved. 
The only mandatory penalty is a 30- 
day suspension.” 

Amateur cycling rules allow room, 
board, transportation and a modest per 
diem (S5 a day at the recent Grand Prix 
of the United States), but cash prizes and 
appearance money are supposed to be 
no-no's. In reality, the top cyclists can 
make several hundred dollars just by 
showing up at a big meet, and several 
wins might put their take in four figures. 
Even at that, no amateur cyclist is get- 
ting rich. "It's money for a stereo or 
something like that." says one Olympic- 
gold medalist, "not anything you could 
live off of year-round." 

TRAIL. OF THE GRAIL 

One of the oldest of sporting trophies is 
hockey's Holy Grail, the Stanley Cup, 
which goes back to 1893. In prestige it 
ranks with the Davis Cup. first present- 
ed in 1900, and those horse racing tro- 
phies. the Woodlawn Vase and the 
Queen's Plate, both first presented in 
I860. 

Recently a S25.000 replica of the Stan- 
ley Cup has been transported from To- 
ronto to Chicago to Montreal and back 
to Chicago in the custody of Maurice 
(Lefty) Reid, curator of the Hockey Hall 
of Fame. Even the replica (the original 
is securely ensconced in the Hall of Fame 
in Toronto) is a treasure and Reid cart- 
ed it about in the trunk of his automo- 
bile as the playoff's progressed. Safer 
there, he says. 

“I don't fly it," Reid explains, "be- 
cause I feel more certain when it's in my 
car. Baggage gets lost too often on air- 
planes for my liking. I like to know where 
it is at all times." 

There was sometimes a bit of difficul- 
ty at the U.S.-Canadian border. 

"If the customs officials were hockey 
fans, 1 got through in a few minutes," 
Reid said. "If not, it could take up to 
three quarters of an hour. It makes a dif- 
ference whether it's going into a country 
to stay, for presentation, or just for a few 
days. It can send the customs men leaf- 
cominued 
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Electronic 7 

by RONSON 



Introducing a remarkably beautiful new kind of lighter. 
A gentle touch, a muted sound, an instantaneous 
flame that only advanced electronics can give. 


Here's how the Electronic 7 gives you 
the easiest, quietest light in the world. 

1 . When you press the au- 
tomatic switch button, it 
discharges the capacitor 
in which the battery-sup- 
plied voltage is stored 
instantly, the tiny trans- 
former boosts the voltage 
and sparks it across the 
burner valve. A sure light 
results. 


2. The 15 volt battery* supplies the power for the elec- 
tronic circuit. 

3. This is the Butane storage tank. When the switch but- 
ton is pressed, it also opens the Butane burner valve to 
emit gas, which ignites instantaneously. Release the 
switch button and the light extinguishes. 

© 1973 Ronson Corporal. on U S A Also available m Canada. 





Hinged cover 
opens for 
easy replace- 
ment of the 
15 volt battery, 
available 
everywhere. 


Finger-tip adjustable flame. 



Flame adjustor swings open. You set 
the butane height low for cigarettes, 
medium for cigars and high for pipes. 


Butane fuels 
in seconds. 

Fuels with Ronson Multi-Fill® 
Butane Injectors, available 
everywhere. 



fine jewel. 

Your choice of 
six 
designs, in 
heavy 
gold 
plate 
or in 
chrome. 


RONSON 

Inhr nv mm AMD amR because or It 





POSSIBLY THE 

WORLD’S MOST INEXPENSIVE 
QUARTZ W\TCH. 


A quartz crystal and a micro- 

To the best of our knowledge, the 
TIMEX Quartz is the most inexpensive 
quartz watch in the world. 

But while you pay less for a TIMEX , 
it doesn't mean you will get less. The 
TIMEX Quartz Watch, programmed ac- 
curate to within 1 5 seconds a month, is 
one of the world's most accurate 
watches. 

To make it extraordinarily accurate, 
we began with a tiny crystal of quartz. 

When electric current is passed 
through this crystal, it vibrates exactly 
49,1 52 times every second, so regularly 
that it becomes the heart of an excep- 


-computer keep it accurate to within 15 seconds a month*. 


tionally accurate time-keeping system. 

To keep the watch accurate and de- 
pendable, we then incorporated this 
vibrating crystal of quartz into a highly 
sophisticated micro-computer system, 
packed with over 300 transistors. 

The micro-computer system serves 
as the brain of the watch, to control its 
accuracy. If, for any reason, this accu- 
racy should vary, the micro-computer 
system readjusts and restores the watch 
to its programmed accuracy. And the 
TIMEX Quartz Watch is engineered to 
be as rugged and dependable as you ex- 
pect a TIMEX to be. The watch has an 


adjustable metal band and a water and 
dust resistant case. Equipped with an 
automatic day-date indicator and 
sweep second hand, it’s powered by a 
replaceable energy cell* that lasts for a 
year, so you never have to wind it. 

At $80 the TIMEX Quartz Watch is a 
tribute to American leadership in auto- 
mation and electronic technology. 

And chances | 
are, if someone I 
ever makes a less I 
expensive quartz I 
watch, it will I 
probably be u§. 


THE TIMEX QUARTZ WATCH.$80 


Models illustrated: Above: 968602; Right: 969502. 
‘Regulation may be necessary to achieve this accuracy, 
t VVfe recommend genuine TIMEX Energy Cells. Other cells not meeting Timex specifications may cause a malfunction. 



THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 

(A distinctive mark of good teste) 



The Car: 
a 1931 Chrysler CG 
Sports Roadster 
with L-head engine, 
4-speed transmission 
and custom body 
by LeBaron. 

The Whiskey: 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Aged 8 years 
in the oak. A 
distinctive mark 
of good taste. 


That elegant straight-8 


1972 HIRAM WALKER S SONS INC. PEORIA. Ill • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 85 PROOF 
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I lf you're just getting into serious high fidelity sound systems, you 
• could use a friend, (The salesmen in the stores sound like electronics 
engineers, and everything sounds expensive.) 

Get yourself a JBL dealer. 

He's probably one of the nicest know-it-alls you'll ever meet. 


2 Century 100. We stole it from ourselves. We took our professional 
• studio monitor and made it look as beautiful as it sounds. That was 
two years ago. Today this loudspeaker is the most successful speaker ever 
made. $273. 


Don't let the quiet good looks fool you Aq uarius 4 started a 
• revolution. It's a different sound, an everywhere sound. 

If you're even thinking about four-channel sound, start here. S186. 

4 Chances are 8 out of 10 that the next sound you hear— rock, Bach. 

• or Bacharach— was recorded using a speaker like this. Come hear 
why. L200 Studio Master. $597. 

5 p Come listen to Prima 25. You'll never look at sound the same again. 

• Bright, gutsy thermoplastic enclosures in six delicious colors. 

Prima 25: great sound finally gets out of the woods. $159. 

M* For more than a generation those who make JBL loudspeakers and 
those who own them have been involved in an intricate game. 

The Craftsman and the Collector. 

There are always two players, and the rules never change: 

The craftsman must create something more beautiful than it needs 
to be. and the collector must catch him at it. 


M Did you know that JBL loudspeakers are the overwhelming choice 
M • of the leading professional recording studios? It's true. More music 
is recorded, mixed down and mastered on JBL loudspeakers than all other 
speakers combined. 
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James B. Lansin g Sound. Inc. /Hiah fidelity loudspeakers from 
'• $129 to $2,700/3249 Casitas Avenue, Los Angeles 90039. 

Lancer 55 Behind this pretty face is an incredibly efficient 
two-way sound system with more presence, more richness, more 
sound than you'd believe just looking at it. Take our word: A pair of Lancer 55’s 
and your 10-watt amplifier are everything you need to get evicted. $276. 


Now it’s Mac and Mac Again 



MAC, YOUR FRIENDLY 24-HOUR BANKER 


MAC AGAIN 



Mac Again, LaSalle's newest 24-hour banker 
is no w working side by side with Mac in the 
main lobby of the LaSalle Bank Building 

MAC II. 
TOO I 


Last year, Mac I and Mac II 
handled more business than any 
other two 24-hour bankers in the 
country. (Mac 1 1 works at LaSalle’s 
Walk-in, Drive-in Facility, 335 
West Jackson.) 

Mac said he didn’t mind work- 
ing 24 hours a day every day in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays but 
that he needed help. 

That's why Mac Again is now 
working at Mac’s side in the main 
lobby of the LaSalle Bank Build- 
ing, 135 South LaSalle Street. 
(Mac Again is Mac’s first cousin. 
His real name is Melvin, but he 
hates it.) 


So keep those LaSalle Bank Key 
Cards coming. Our friendly 24-hour 
bankers can each perform up to 11 
transactions at any hour of the day 
or night. 

A LaSalle Bank Key Card un- 
locks 95% of LaSalle’s services. 
You can deposit money in either 
your checking or savings account, 
transfer funds from one account 
to another, make cash withdrawals, 
make payments on bank loans, 
even borrow money if you have a 
Line of Credit at LaSalle. 

Pick up your application for a 
LaSalle Bank Key Card the next 
time you visit the bank. 



© LaSalle « 

...the hank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle Bank Building, 

135 S LaSalle Street. Chicago. Illinois 60690. 443-2500. 

Jackson-Wacket Walk-in. Otive-m Facility, 
at 335 W. Jackson Blvd. Phone 443 2880 Member F.D.I.C. 
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And improve your 
game in the process. 

Head tennis rackets aren’t wood. 

They’re aluminum. It’s a small 
contribution to the ecology maybe, 
but it could be a big contribution 
to your game. 

Because we’re convinced Head 
metal rackets will give you more 
quickness, power and control than 
you’ve ever experienced with wood. 

Thke the Head Competition 
racket, for instance. 

Arthur Ashe helped us design 
and build it. 


And more top tournament pros 
use it than any other metal racket. 

We make the Head Master and 
Standard rackets for the recreational 
player who wants to improve 
his game. 

Yet Charles Pasarell uses a 
Master and wins with it on the tour. 

And Bob Lutz won the 1972 
U.S. Pro Championship with a 
Head Standard. 

It’s the one that comes pre- 
strung in light and medium weights, 
and smaller sizes for women 
and kids. 

Get the tops in performance and 


durability in a metal racket. 

Wrap your hand around the 
Head racket that fits your talent 
and game. 

The Head Competition, Master 
or Standard. 

And thanks for helping us save 
some trees. 

Head Ski, Division of AMF 
Incorporated, Boulder, Colo. 80301. 




Head 




If you owned your own 
distillery you’d probably try to 
make Old Fitzgerald. 



If you owned your own distillery, you 
wouldn’t mind spending a little extra 
time and money to make a truly prime 
Bourbon. 

If you were making it for 
yourself you wouldn’t cut cor- 
ners or take short cuts. You 
would use the best ingredients 
money can buy. 

You’d age your handmade 
sour mash Bourbon for seven 
lazy years and check it 
almost every day. 

When your Bourbon is 
ready it would be truly 


distinctive with a flavor all its own. 
And quality that can only happen 
when you make a product for your 
own enjoyment. 

You might even call your 
Bourbon Prime. For it surely 
would be. 

If you don’t own your own 
distillery you might enjoy our 
Bourbon. We call our Bourbon 
Prime. Prime Old Fitzgerald. 
It’s well made, well aged and 
well worth the price. 

We’d like to share some 
with you. 


OLD FITZGERALD 

Prime Bourbon 86.8 proof. Old Fitzgerald Distillery, Inc. Estab. 1849, Louisville, Kentucky. 



SCORECARD conli/tiied 


ing through their book for quite some 
time." Reid's system was sound. The cup 
was on hand in Chicago when Montreal 
won it Thursday night. 

Another hockey trophy, the World 
Cup — donated by Avco Corporation to 
the World Hockey Association — was not 
present when the New England Whalers 
defeated the Winnipeg Jets for the WHA 
championship at Boston Garden. It is 
still being built. So Ted Green, Whaler 
defenseman and captain, had to parade 
around the Garden ice with the unnamed 
cup given to the Whalers when they won 
the divisional championship. 

BACKYARD FISHERMAN 

There are anglers of means who rent 
planes and fly to faraway places to char- 
ter fast boats and expensive guides in 
search of record fish in virgin waters. 
Rick Wotring, a young junior high 
school physed teacher in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., does not have that kind of money. 

What he has is an open 16-foot boat 
he built himself and tackle that Aber- 
crombie & Fitch would not deign to sell. 
What he a\so has is probabiy a worid- 
record tarpon — 218 pounds of fighting 
fury that is 7' I" long and measures 44 
inches around the midsection. 

Wotring took hissilver king in the busy 
channel of Tampa Bay. He was using 60- 
pound-test line, and for bait had a pin- 
fish that he had frozen after some futile 
efforts on the previous day. His tarpon 
jumped only twice, once clear out of the 
water and in plain sight of motorists on 
nearby Bayshore Boulevard. Wotring 
boated him in 40 minutes. 

The International Game Fish Associ- 
ation said Wotring’s prize is as yet an 
unofficial record for tarpon taken on 60- 
to 80-pound-test line, but when approved 
it will top a 214-pounder caught in 1953 
off Lagos, Nigeria, which is a faraway 
place indeed. 

Taxidermy costs being what they are, 
Wotring had a certain hesitancy about 
having his fish mounted. But Al Pflue- 
ger, eminent among taxidermists, offered 
him “a great price," and parents of kids 
he teaches are rounding up the money 
as a sort of appreciation for what he has 
done for their youngsters. 

LET THEM EAT ICE CREAM 

To celebrate National Nutrition Week, 
Indian schoolchildren of Bethel, Alaska 
have chipped in S500 to have a cow flown 
in from a dairy in Palmer, Alaska — the 


first cow ever to be seen in Bethel. The 
idea is to teach the kids to drink milk, or 
something. 

The trouble with this notion is that 
most Alaskan Indians and Eskimos have 
had little or no experience with cow’s 
milk and would seem to need none. 

The Bethel project reminded an old 
Alaska hand, our own Dolly Connelly, 
of a similar experiment in the remote Si- 
berian Eskimo village of Savoonga on St. 
Lawrence Island. Dolly got there just in 
time to observe the week's lessons in the 
village school. Subject: the seven basic 
foods and the vital necessity of includ- 
ing them in a proper nutritional program. 
Blackboards were covered with large pic- 
tures of fresh strawberries, oranges, but- 
ter, beef, eggs, asparagus, lettuce, car- 
rots, whole grains and such stuff, plus 
instruction on how to milk a cow. The 
children were required to memorize the 
nutritional benefits of all these foods, 



though none of them had ever seen them 
or were likely to. 

What they did and do eat are seabird 
eggs, gathered from cliffs of the Kookoo- 
ligit Mountains in the nesting season, but 
all the rest of the foods were totally in- 
comprehensible to children whose diet 
revolves seasonally around walrus meat, 
Arctic char, dried cormorants and puf- 
fins, seal grease, seaweeds and, for a brief 
season, sour, wild cranberries. No cow's 
milk. 

OMINOUS 

Add swimming to your list of endangered 
Olympic species. If the IOC gets its way, 
swimming will be a watered-down affair 
at the 1976 Games, and there is even a 
possibility that there won’t be any swim- 
ming at Montreal at all. 


The International Olympic Swimming 
Committee and the International Swim- 
ming Federation (FINA) arc at odds 
over the importance of swimming as an 
Olympic sport. The IOC wants to elim- 
inate 12 events, and the OI>mpic com- 
mittee in Montreal wants to reduce the 
seating capacity at the swim stadium to 
5.000. FINA says, through its president, 
Dr. Harold Henning of Naperville, III., 
"We are discriminated against. We don't 
want to go backward. They haven't 
shown us that they are serious even about 
wanting us at the Olympics. 1 have in- 
dicated, and 600 coaches around the 
w'orld agree with me, that we would 
rather pull out than give up a number 
of events." 

Dr. Henning is planning to present a 
protest by FINA at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the IOC in Lau- 
sanne on June 23. 

In 1936 the Germans seated 20,000 
around the pool, but in Tokyo in 1964 
the seating capacity was 18,000, in Mex- 
ico in 1968 it was 16,000, and in Munich 
last year it was about 10,000 — with all 
scats so\d out a year in advance. During 
the Games, tickets were scalped for as 
much as S200 apiece. Montreal's project- 
ed aquatic complex physically limits the 
scats to 5,000. “Swimming will just have 
to be happy with 5,000," Technical Di- 
rector Pierre Charbonneau said. 

they said it 

• Pete Newell, general manager of the 
Los Angeles Lakers, asked if he would be 
interested in drafting some of the rug- 
ged Russian Olympic basketball play- 
ers: “No, I don't think so, but the 
Rams might.” 

• Bob Waligunda, balloonist, on why he 
enjoys the sport: “Flying in a balloon is 
so totally irrelevant and beautiful. You 
don't know where you are going until 
you get there." 

• Bob Hope, on Lamar Hunt's manifold 
sports interests: "Let's see, Lamar, you 
are big in football, tennis, basketball, and 
even soccer. Have you thought about 
marbles?” 

• Joe Duff, Naval Academy baseball 

coach, on why he kept his selection of 
his team's pitcher secret for an exhibi- 
tion game against the Baltimore Orioles: 
"If I had told one of our pitchers he 
would be pitching to Earl Williams, Boog 
Powell, Merv Rettenmund el al., he 
probably wouldn't have gotten any sleep 
the rest of the week.” end 
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THE ESTIMATE, 

AND OTHER AIR CONDITl6NING SINS, 
ACCORDING TO TAPPAN. 



When you get several whole house 
air conditioning estimates together, 
what do you think you have? 

Just prices. 

An estimate can tell you a lot 
more than a price. It tells you how 
the job is going to be done and, more 
importantly, how efficiently the air 
conditioning system is going to run. 

To read all these things into an 
estimate, you have to know a lot 
about air conditioning. 

Or you can trust a Tappan dealer. 

If you’ve never met a Tappan 
dealer, that may be asking a lot. 


But here's what to expect. 

The kind of estimate he'll give you 
takes him through your attic, under 
your shade trees, into your cellar, 
through the ductwork of your 
furnace, around all of your windows, 
and into asking personal questions. 
Like how often you bake cookies or 
entertain? And how many children 
you have, to open and close doors? 

Every Tappan estimate is different 
for different houses and variables, 
but, in one respect, they're the same 
— accurate ! And that's because a 
Tappan dealer has a factory-approved 


checklist* to work with. 

There are other ways to estimate 
air conditioning. Over the phone. 
Under the table. Overestimated. 
Underestimated. 

But if the installations going to be 
right, the estimate has to be right. 

And that's the only way Tappan 
wants to do things. 

rappan 

Air Conditioning Division 

206 Woodford Ave., Elyria, O. 44035 


When a Tappan air conditioning dealer gives you 
an estimate. its note guesstimate. 

*If you’4 like .in estimate, but don't want to call a Tappan dealer just yet. send for the Tappan factory-approved checklist, 
till it out, and return it to Tappan for computer-verification. 


Unusual Offer... 

during May only you can buy up to 


$5000 worth 


of First National City Travelers Checks 

fora fee of only $2 



You can save up to $48 in May. 

Even if your trip is months away — whether in the U.S. or overseas — buy up to $5,000 worth of 
First National City Travelers Checks in May and save as much as $48. 


YOU CAN BUY THEM EVERYWHERE. 

Thousands of banks in the U.S. and Puerto Rico 
are participating in the Unusual Offer. 

Ask for them at your bank. 


or keeping money at home or in the office. 

AND... if you buy First National City Travelers 
Checks in May, you can save up to $48. Don’t 
miss this chance. 


YOU CAN SPEND THEM ANYWHERE. 

At millions of places in America and around 
the world. 

YOU CAN REPLACE THEM ANYWHERE. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can get them 
replaced, on-the-spot, at more than 35,000 refund 
points in the U.S. and overseas . . . the most 
extensive refund service in the travelers check 
business. 

IT’S THE BEST WAY TO PROTECT YOUR MONEY. 
Whether you’re traveling in America or abroad — 


See How Much You Can Save. 


Amount of 
Travelers 
Checks 

Usual 

May 

Fee 

YOU 

SAVE 

$ 300 

$ 3.00 

$2.00 

$ 1.00 

500 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1,000 

10.00 

2.00 

8.00 

2,500 

25.00 

2.00 

23.00 

5,000 

50.00 

2.00 

48.00 


Offer good only in the U.S. and Puerto Rico-and ends May 
31st, 1973. So, to protect your cash against loss or theft-and 
save money, too— act now. 


First National City Travelers Checks 

Ask For Them At Your Bank 


With more than 150 tire 
brands to choose From... 

4 out of 5 Dunlop 
customers say they'll 
buy Dunlop tires again 



", Porsche T arga have 
. T nay still have tread 
ndw*. how many more. 
Andrew B Susssr 
Hollywood California 


‘Traction and han- 
dling are absolutely 
great Mileage, too. 
I've had them on 
over two years I 
drive hard, and 
they really stand 
up" 


The Dunlop ra dials o)k my Pp 
done over 51.000 miles Tbft 


gone over 51,000 T nay$ 

and they'll go for who knows nc 
thousand miles. Andrew 


They ride smooth and last 
a long time. I've always 
used Dunlop. I wouldn't 
buy anything else!' 

Ruth Smith 
Providence. 
Rhode Island 


Fantastic. I replaced the 
tires that came on the 
car at 20,000 miles. My 
Dunlops have over 
30,000 now, look like 
they'll go 50,000." 
Joseph Cypers 
Littleton. Colorado 


Basil Cogswell 
Fredericton, N.B 
Canada 


Probably the most important thins: we can tell you about our tires is that most of the 
people who drive on them say they'll buy them again. That's from a nationwide survey 
conducted independently for Dunlop, and our 4-out-of-5 loyalty figure is higher than 
other brands enjoy. But that's not all. The survey also showed that Dunlop buyers pay 
no more than buyers of other brands. We can't think of two belter reasons for you to see 
your Dunlop dealer when you need tires. You'll find 

him in the Yellow Pages. Dunlop, JT>/y 


Buffalo, N.Y. and Whitby, Ont. 


Quality costs no more. 





Make your next move 
with a Canon mini. 


Y.ou'll find out immediately that it's the 
right move. 

Just touch lightly on a key of a Canon and 
you'll notice a positive response. You can feel 
the number entering the machine. 

That's one difference between a Canon and 
other miniature calculators. The keyboard is 
live. You don't have to keep watch on the 
display to see if a number has registered. 

There are other differences. 

The keys, for instance, are spaced well 
apart, even on the smallest Canon. Your 
fingers fall naturally and comfortably into 
place. There's little chance of hitting two 
adjacent keys by mistake. 


The machines themselves feel sturdy and 
well-made, despite their light weight. We build 
them to the same stringent standards as our 
multi-memory models, favored by accoun- 
tants, scientists and engineers throughout the 
world for their reliability. 

Check into Canon mini-calculators, includ- 
ing the world's only pocket-size printer, the 
Pocketronic. It’s smart strategy to make your 
work a lot easier. 



Success, L. I„ N.Y. 11040 
Canon USA, Inc. 457 Fullerton Avenue. Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 

Canon Optics & Business Machines Co., Inc. 3113 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90010 

Canon USA. Inc. 2200 Century Parkway N.E., Suite 578, Atlanta, Georgia 30345 

Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd. 3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 



Sports Illustrated 

MAY 21, 1973 

MOTHER’S DAY Ms. 
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S urely it was something less than the 
"Match of the Century in the Bat- 
tle Between the Sexes," as Bobby Riggs 
kept shrieking, and something more than 
"a bit of a Sunday hit,” as Margaret 
Court was wont to say. But the marvel- 
ous thing about the Court-Riggs tennis 
match that flimflammed its way into the 
hearts of America on Mother’s Day was 
that nobody knew exactly what it was. 

It was tennis, of course, but was it 
sport? It was fun, to be sure, but was it 
more than just a game? In fact, who were 
Bad Bob (see cover) and Mighty Mag- 
gie? Were they Rhett and Scarlett? Nor- 
man and Germaine? Sonny and Cher? 
And was Ramona, Calif. Granada they 
saw, or only Asbury Park? 

Indeed, there was so much Hollywood 
and psychology and Madison Avenue 
and sociology; so much Barnum & Bai- 
ley and Esalen and New Journalism and 
Old Frontier; so many Rolls-Royces and 
rattlesnakes and male chauvinist pigs and 
flaming lady libbers; and so many hun- 
dreds of tumbling dice and Mickey Mice 
scampering around the place that it is a 
wonder Court and Riggs surfaced long 
enough to carry out the thing. 

But when they did, the event finally 
transcended all of the spectacular non- 
sense and somehow nestled itself at the 
very core of the human relationship. Be- 
fore the match began he presented her 
with roses. She curtsied and gave off the 
hint of a blush. After all was said and 
done, this really was a man against a 
woman. 

The fact that it also was a junk-hit- 
ting, scrambling old retriever of 55 
against a powerful 30-year-old serve- 
and-volley advocate at the peak of her 
career supposedly made it equal. And the 
fact that Riggs — with his vast assortment 
of garbage shots, shrewd use of pace and 
spin and unholy barrage of what Pan- 
cho Segura called “cotton balls" — beat 
Court 6-2, 6-1, made it stimulating. But 
the result settled little. It does not mean 
that women's tennis is a fraud, that Chris 
Evert should switch to darning sweat sox. 
Nor does it mean that Billie Jean King 
should be arrested for disturbing the 
peace and be paid lower wages than Stan 


Smith. And it certainly does not mean 
that any creaky old cadaver with a drop 
shot can beat any strong young thing in 
a skirt 25 years his junior. (Could even 
Bad Bob himself, say, repeat his victory 
four out of seven, NBA style?) 

What the match did establish was that 
Robert Larrimore Riggs, a bespectacled, 
ferret-faced, squeaky-voiced little gentle- 
man of leisure who had worked long and 
hard for this moment, had finally done 
it. He had gone and pulled off the finest 
pure hustle in the modern history of 
American sport. 

It was almost as if Riggs had picked 
his spot, too, as if he had realized two 
years ago when he began his shrill shil- 
ling about man vs. woman that, when it 
caught on, he should be ready to play 
and in the most romantically obscure set- 
ting possible. So it was that he beckoned 
television and radio and newspapers and 
magazines and gamblers and goldbricks 
and princes and paupers and stars of 
stage, screen and cassette and promoters 
of everything from copper bracelets to 
vitamin pills (“How about Bobby Riggs 
senior citizen support stockings?” he 
said) to a place called San Diego Coun- 
try Estates. 

They all came, too. Into the orange 
groves of the San Vicente Valley, over 
the Cuyamaca mountains, through the 
Barona Ranch Indian reservation and 
Wildcat Canyon, where narcotics smug- 
glers from Mexico still make midnight 
air drops and, finally, to just outside 
dusty Ramona, which had not seen such 
excitement since last summer when the 
temperature leveled off at 1 17°, and all 
the chickens died. If Bryan and Darrow 
could settle the question of the evolution 
of man in Dayton, Tenn., Court and 
Riggs could do the same for women in 
Ramona, Calif. 

The game of tennis had never seen any- 
thing like it. There had been countless 
matches between men and women play- 
ers of quality before, but few were of- 
ficially sanctioned and the results — al- 
most always favoring the men — were 
sketchily recorded. As teen-agers in the 
1930s, for example. Jack Kramer and Bill 
Talbert defeated Alice Marble. Prior to 

continued 


MATCH 


The Battle of the Sexes was a debacle for the dame as Bobby Riggs used 
his cuts and twists and turns of phrase to give poor Margaret Court the 
runaround in the great hustle at Ramona by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 
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Ms. MATCH continued 




that. Bill Tilden played Suzanne Lenglen 
and beat her easily. Then there was Pau- 
line Betz Addie, who claimed that Til- 
den could crush her when he was 50 but 
that, when Big Bill turned 55, she could 
beat him. More recently, Billie Jean King 
played former Davis Cupper Gene Scott 
(29 at the time) after being spotted 10 
points in a 21 -point pro set. She lost 
21-17. But none of these matches had the 
drama, intrigue and importance of 
Court-Riggs in Ramona. 

Originally, Riggs, claiming that wom- 
en were receiving too much attention and 
money, issued his challenge to King, "the 
sex leader of the revolutionary pack.” as 
he calls her. “If she can't beat a tired 
old man,” he said, “she doesn't deserve 
half her dough." When King declined. 
Court, the regal Australian who has won 
more Big Four titles than any player — 
man or woman — stepped in. In the three 
months since the terms of the match were 
announced — Riggs would put up his 
S5.000, the resort development $5,000, 
winner take all, and television would pay 
off everybody concerned in bushel bas- 
kets -Riggs kept talking and Court kept 
winning (lOof the 12 Virginia Slims tour- 
naments; over $82,000 in prize money) 


and both in their fashion hyped the gate. 

Though to most women she had be- 
come a living, breathing crusade more 
fervid than the meat boycott. Court re- 
jected deep meanings in the match. "1 
am not carrying the banner for women's 
lib,” she said. “I've never said we deserve 
prize money equal to the men. I’m play- 
ing this match for me. A woman is not 
supposed to beat a man, so I've nothing 
to lose.'' 

But some of her sisters on the tour were 
not so sure. “Why should we have to jus- 
tify ourselves against an old, obnoxious 
has-been like Riggs who can’t hear, can't 
see, walks like a duck and is an idiot be- 
sides?" said Rosie Casals in a spontane- 
ous burst of diplomacy. King suggested 
Court wear “psychedelic ear plugs” to 
combat Riggs' jabbering and admitted, 
“If Margaret loses, we’re in trouble. I’ll 
have to challenge him myself.” 

Meanwhile Riggs was training dili- 
gently. He jogged, cut down on starch- 
es, cigars and alcohol and stuffed his face 
with a staggering 415 vitamin pills every 
day in what he called a “rejuvenation 
process." One friend said, "If the pills 
work, by Sunday Riggs will be four years 
old.” 


Between games Court and Coach Van der Meer ponder ways to liberate her from her slump. 


For his opening bit of gamesmanship. Bobby 

In addition, Riggs was in a heaven cum 
hell of his own making. Overnight he had 
become a symbol of female hatred and 
the leading chauvinist in 50 states plus 
Canada (50.000 “Bobby Riggs Bleah!” 
buttons were manufactured in Toronto). 
But he loved it. He was prancing and 
dancing in the limelight. 

After all, this is a man whose finest 
hours in tennis — Wimbledon and U.S. 
champion in 1939 — have paled beside his 
subsequent exploits at the gaming tables 
and his renowned skill at trickery. He has 
proudly hustled golf, Ping-Pong, domi- 
noes, pool, craps, backgammon, gin 
rummy and marbles. On the court, he has 
played for huge stakes while buttoning 
an overcoat, running around chairs, lift- 
ing a bucket of water, holding a suitcase, 
wearing an eye patch with his arm in a 
sling and tugging a poodle on a leash. 
He has won and lost kings' ransoms 
many times over. The only stories he de- 
nies are that at birth his opening line was 
“Wanna bet?’’ and that he once played 
a set while clinging to an elephant. 

But past adventures were merely prep- 
aration for the Court match. Indeed, 
probably his entire lifecycle has been one 
long rehearsal for Ramona. 

"Look at all these telephone messag- 
es," Riggs would crow every day in his 
strange, machine-gun staccato. “This 
match is unbelievable. The eyes and ears 
of the world are on me. 1 am the greatest 
money player in history. I am the finest 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHEEDY S LONG 



courted Margaret with Mother's Day roses. 


defensive player in the game. Margaret 
is the biggest hitter of the girls. What a 
match! Nobody has a due how it will go. 
The mystery of the age. What a deal!” 

Later, in a fascinating non sequitur 
filled with all sorts of Freudian implica- 
tions, Riggs angrily announced that he 
was playing the match out of dislike for 
women; that women destroyed men's 
egos and that he would "get back at all 
of them right here in beautiful San Di- 
ego Country Estates." Behind such rant- 
ing lurked an interesting history of 
women in his life. 

As a youngster, Riggs’ two most sig- 
nificant tennis instructors were women. 
He has been married and divorced twice. 
There is no record of his ever lacking for 
female companionship during his travels 
around the tennis globe. And last week 
his only daughter, 19-year-old Dolly, 
flew in from Florida to be constantly at 
his side. 

Speculation grew each day as to how 
much Riggs had bet on the match — and, 
not entirely in jest, which side his money 
was on — but all he would say is, "I have 
a few customers stashed away." 

A true hustler always controls his 
odds, naturally, and Riggs did his best 
to attribute all advantages to the enemy 
side. They were playing on Mother’s 
Day. The surface was hard cement, bet- 
ter for Court to crash her dynamite 
power game at him. And what else? Ah, 
the balls. Riggs made such a production 


of wanting lightweight balls that finally 
Court, who had been practicing in Berke- 
ley with heavy ones, agreed in absentia 
to a coin flip. Riggs, with face straight, 
called it the "Flip of the Century" and 
then proceeded to lose it. 

When Court finally arrived at the site 
48 hours before the match Riggs greeted 
her warmly. As photographers swarmed 
around, he edged closer and began his 
routine. Whispering, chattering, he 
played to the crowd while talking to Mar- 
garet, her husband Barry and even their 
14-month-old son Danny. 

"Psych the kid out, Bobby baby," 
shouted a PR guy. Court barely smiled 
at any of it. Riggs continued his patter 
and tweaked cheeks all around. Danny 
stuck out his tongue. 

"Do you realize, Margaret, that this 
is the most important match ever played? 
Just think how many women are count- 
ing on you,” said Riggs. 

“Get off it, luv,” said Court. 

Most observers anticipated a close tus- 
sle, with Riggs pulling out all his tricks 
to upset Court’s concentration and to 
zero in on her shaky nerves. "I don’t 
want him hacking me around," she said. 
"But he can’t be up to too much mis- 
chief or he’ll make a fool of himself. On 
the other hand, maybe that's the idea." 

Court's Sunday, Hustling Sunday, be- 
gan with Danny Court throwing his 
mother’s tennis shoe in the toilet, and de- 
teriorated from there. In an ironic con- 
test, where the woman was supposed to 
hit like a man and the man like a wom- 
an, Court seemed altogether bewildered, 
a lamb lost. 

Beset by jitters, confused by Riggs' 
mixing of lobs, drops and slices, she fell 
apart in the beginningand never regained 
her composure. She connected on only 
18 of 37 first serves, a shocking figure. 
She made 10 return errors against a serve 
that came up like a watermelon. And her 
forehand, which Riggs attacked through- 
out, seemed punch-drunk. 

From the lime Riggs, wearing a visor 
and mincing around like an aging Peter 
Pan, swept the first three games with the 
loss of only four points, the match dwin- 
dled into an embarrassment. Riggs 
reached into his “psych bag" just once — 
on the third point of the day — when he 
blooped a serve that looked as if it should 
be arrested for loitering. Court smacked 
it back for a winner, but it was one of 
her few solid shots and the ploy possibly 
shook her just enough to be effective. 


Afterward, Court said she lost her 
rhythm early, and with it all confidence. 
"I didn't expect so many soft shots.” she 
said. "We girls don't play like that." 

Riggs payed tribute to Court’s 
"sportsmanship" and babbled on for 
nearly an hour about the consequences 
of the match and his future. Some of it 
was even coherent. 

“I’m like a fire horse when the alarm 
goes off in a battle against a woman," 
he said. “Don’t ever count me out. Now 
I want King bad. I’ll play her on clay, 
grass, wood, cement, marble or roller 
skates. We got to keep this sex thing go- 
ing. I’m a woman specialist now. I'm 
going around the world to challenge all 
the woman champions. England, France, 
Czechoslovakia, everywhere. Me against 
them, sex battles. I've found a whole dif- 
ferent life.” 

Whether he knew it or not, Bobby 
Riggs also had created a brand new 
term — Male Chauvinist Hustler. end 



Duke Wayne hands Riggs his hustler's fee. 
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THE DEADLY WRATH 
OF OLD MAN INDY 


Like an ogre guarding a mountaintop, the Speedway again summoned up its 
fearsome tricks to stand off racing's newest assault on 200 mph — this 
time snuffing out a driver's life in the process by ROBERT F. JONES 


I f a racetrack can be characterized in 
human terms, the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway is mean and unforgiving. Per- 
haps it is like an ogre, the ultimate dirty 
old man, proudly and nastily guarding 
his domain. Last week, threatened with 
an attempted violation of his privacy. 
Old Indy showed just how mean he could 
be. Not only did he fend off the would- 
be violators, he killed one of them — a fine 
human being named Art Pollard who 
happened to be a racing driver. 

The attempted violation was one of 
those number-things that fine human be- 
ings concern themselves with — this time 





the 200-mph barrier at Indy. Actually, 
200 is a rather unimposing number. Jet- 
liners and rockets go much faster all the 
time, and even so cheap an item as an 
assassin’s bullet is quicker by far. But Old 
Indy was jealous of the magic number 
200 . 

Racing drivers, those impudent pip- 
squeaks, had already gone past 200. They 
had done it at the expense of high-roll- 
ing Texas World Speedway and to im- 
pecunious Ontario Motor Speedway in 
California. Now they planned to try the 
same trip on the Speedway, which didn't 
like the idea one little bit. After all, the 




old man carries the names of 34 victims 
on his bloodstained record, each of them 
commemorating in its wicked way the 
passing of a good, tough driver. 

And now Old Indy had it all figured 
out. He had his defensive weapons of 
long years — his hard, unforgiving wall, 
his coarse pavement that sucks up oil and 
rubber and soon becomes a skid row, and 
the winds that he could call up at a mo- 
ment’s notice to blow cars into perdition. 
Beyond all of that, he had the best of 
weapons: time was on his side. “Ain’t 
no way,” he growled to himself, “that 
they can get ready in time. No way they 
can set their wings and tweak their en- 
gines high enough. Not without the price 
going way up.” 

The goal was 45 seconds — three quar- 
ters of a silly little minute to wheel around 
the 2*/i-mile oval. Work it out: 200 mph. 
The math wizards grabbed their hand- 
held computers and started playing pro- 
gression games. It was 1919 when the 
100-mph barrier was broken for the first 
time, by the French driver Rene Thom- 
as in a Napoleonic-blue Ballot Roadster. 
Legend has it that Barney Oldfield turned 
a lap of 102.6 mph back in 1914 in a 
Christie car with only 1,500 cc. of engine 
displacement. But that fact was never 
confirmed, and Thomas’ lap speed dur- 
ing qualifying of 104.70 mph stands as 
the first official century lap. “He went 
into the No. 1 turn at a speed that made 
spectators gasp for breath,” wrote one 
newspaper reporter of the day, “and elec- 
trified his fellow drivers.” Considering 
the skinny tires of the period and the 
high, unstable chassis of those horseless 
carriages, it was indeed quite a feat — and 
it was not until 43 years later, in 1962, 
that the next meaningful increment was 
attained. Rufus Parnell Jones slammed 
his Willard Battery Special around the 
Brickyard in a shade less than a minute 
to break the 150 mph barrier. 

Now, only 1 1 years later, the big 200 
was in sight. Thus the progression ran. 
Working it out, the math freaks figured 
that by 2:59 a.m. of Sept. 29, 1977 an 
Indy car would crack the sound barrier. 
A lap or so later it would reach the speed 
of light. Absurd, of course, a simple num- 
bers game. Parnelli had the right re- 
sponse. Advised of this mathematical 
truism over breakfast one morning, he 
squinted hard and grumped: "Yeah, but 
if USAC has its way they’ll change the 
rules. Never happen.” 

As for the first 200, as boss of the Su- 

cominued 
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OLD MAN INDY continued 



Inside: Saddened by his friend's death but willing to roll on, Johnny Rutherford won the pole. 


per Team ( Al Unser, Mario Andretti, Joe 
Leonard), Parnelli was as likely a man- 
ager as any to achieve the goal. After all. 
AnUrcili had turned laps. in excess of 210 
at the Texas World Speedway, and 
had pushed close to 200 at Indy itself 
back in March, when the weather was 
cool and the track still “green." But Indy 
in May is another whole, weird world — 
a killer ribbon of asphalt that bends 
around on itself and scares drivers and 
watchers alike. And there was a good, 
practical, economic reason that the 200 
would remain elusive: “An OfTenhauser 
engine costs S3 1,000,” Jones said. “Last 
year they were blowing like popcorn. 
This year they aren't.” 

What he meant was that no racer who 
could balance a checkbook was nuts 
enough to squeeze his engine to the 
breaking point this early in the expen- 
sive contest. Roger Penske, whose driv- 
er, Mark Donohue, won the 500 last year, 
summed it up succinctly during practice 
one afternoon. “The name of the game 
is defense," said Roger. “We cannot 
make a single mistake." 

That, of course, was exactly the atti- 


tude Old Indy wanted to instill in his tor- 
mentors. And from the moment the rac- 
ing teams arrived early in May that was 
pieciscly thcii approach, wilii but a few 
bold exceptions. One of them was Swede 
Savage, the former protege of Dan Gur- 
ney who was now driving for Andy 
Granatelli’s three-car STP team. The am- 
nesia which resulted from Savage's near- 
fatal crash two years ago in the Questor 
Grand Prix (SI, April 5, 1971 ) may have 
been a blessing. The crack on his head 
that almost killed him also erased most 
of his conscious memory of racing. "Lat- 
er I saw a racing car and I knew what it 
was," he says, “but I didn't know what 
to call it. My word center had been blast- 
ed to bits. I saw a racetrack and I knew 
what to do with it, but I didn't know what 
it was. If I'd been 10 years older when I 
hit that wall at Ontario, I would never 
have pulled through. But fortunately my 
brain — at the age of 24 — was still grow- 
ing." Fortunately for Indy fans, one par- 
ticular part of his brain retained the 
splendid eye-hand skills that separate the 
average freeway klutz from the racing 
driver. After regrowing several million 


brain cells, he was better than ever. 

Savage showed it a week before qual- 
ifying when he "stood on it." and went 
all out for the 200-mile barrier. He turned 
a lap of 197.802 mph that proved to be 
the fastest of the month until qualifying 
day. Meanwhile, the best that such hot 
shoes as Andretti, Donohue, Bobby Un- 
ser, Peter Revson or Gary Bettenhausen 
could do was a relatively measly 195 and 
change. A. J. Foyt had a hard time clear- 
ing 192, a fact that cost his crew plenty 
of skin off their, uh, eardrums. The ex- 
cuses for these performances were as loud 
as the motors that caused them. "There’s 
not enough rubber down on the groove," 
argued some, contending that more rub- 
ber would make for more grab through 
the corners. Foyt and Andretti took the 
opposite route: there was too much rub- 
ber in the groove, and it was making the 
track slippery. All were agreed, however, 
that Old Man Indy’s wind was making 
it very tough to control cars that, in the 
words of Englishman David Hobbs, “are 
engaged in the art of low-level aviation." 
Hobbs, for one, had to stiffen the springs 
of his machine to keep it from bottom- 
ing out through the corners. He did not 
care to fly quite that low. 

Qualifying day proved as windy as the 
rest, with gusts up to 20 mph jumping in 
unexpectedly through the gaps in the 
grandstands. No one knows for sure 
whether it was wind or a suspension fail- 
ure that did it, but at 9:37 a.m. on Sat- 
urday as he was entering Old Indy's fa- 
vorite ambush site. Turn One, Art 
Pollard lost control of his car at about 
190 mph, and smacked straight into the 
wall. The car exploded, skidded 1,450 
feet through the short chute separating 
Turn One and Turn Two, rolled over 
through the grass and then hit the wall 
again at the second turn’s exit. A wit- 
ness saw Pollard looking back through 
the flames during the skid, searching per- 
haps for dangerous overtaking traffic. Or 
maybe for the face of Old Indy, who was 
killing him. His right arm and his head 
were both broken during the final, fatal 
tumble into the far wall. He breathed 
flames, too, and that finished him. He 
was pronounced dead at 10:40 a.m. Art 
Pollard was 46 years old, a veteran driv- 
er but not yet beyond his potential. He 
was one of the few men on the Cham- 
pionship Trail who could explain, in 
clear, human terms, exactly what was 
happening inside a race car, and inside a 
racing driver's mind. No one who ad- 
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mires good men will ever forgive his sport 
for killing him. 

Pollard's death cast a surly, sullen pall 
over the track. Bettenhausen. one of the 
early qualifiers— and a man whose father 
had died at the hands of Old Indy — 
turned a four-lap average of 1 95.559 just 
before the news of Pollard's death was 
announced. It was a splendid run, but 
Gary’s grin faded when he heard the 
word. Soon after, he and Bill Vukovich, 
his good buddy, left to play golf. 

Still, Bettenhausen ’s quick time gave 
hope to the quarter-million fans that per- 
haps the big 200 could yet be beat. After 
all, Gary’s blue McLaren was not con- 
sidered a match for a Dan Gurney Eagle 



Middle: Bobby Unser waited, and hit 198. 183. 


of the sort that Bobby Unser was driv- 
ing. That hope was boosted higher when 
young Steve Krisiloff, a skillful longhair 
from Parsippany, N.J., cranked out a 
194.932 average after running no quick- 
er than 190 in practice. "It was time to 
get it up,” said Krisiloff. 

Then out came Savage in his red Ea- 
gle. His first lap broke Bobby Unser’s 
track record of 196.678 with a clocking 
of 197.152. His average for the full 10 
miles also was a new record — 196.582 
mph. Both Savage and his chief me- 
chanic, the nonpareil George Bignotti, 
grinned like a couple of happy bears. 
They thought they had the pole. 

Sorry, gentlemen. That honor was to 


go once again to Team McLaren, whose 
manager, Teddy Mayer, was wise enough 
to hire veteran Johnny Rutherford for 
this season’s campaigns. Rutherford, a 
sprint car superstar, is one of the fastest 
qualifiers in the racing business. Back in 
1970, driving a less than adequate piece 
of machinery, he nearly bumped Al Un- 
ser from the pole at Indy. At 35 Ruth- 
erford is still the hard-charging dude he 
was 15 years ago when he entered the 
sport. His favorite word is, literally, 
"banzai.” Today, though, he was not 
feeling that way. His best friend in rac- 
ing was Art Pollard. "I’d decided not to 
go out and banzai it,” he said after his 
run. "It wouldn't hurt my feelings at all 
if they slowed these cars down by 20 mph 
or even more." 

Not that Johnny slowed too much 
when his chance came up. His first lap 
was 198.676. He cooled it a bit on the 
next one, but then— with Old Man Indy’s 
wind going slack for a moment — he 
pulled out an incredible 199.071. That 
was just 45.21 seconds around the big, 
square-shouldered circle. Or, roughly, 16 
heartbeats short of the big 200. His final 
four-lap average was 198.41 3, and it won 
him rights to the pole come May 28. 

“It's the dirtiest track I've seen in 11 
years of racing here,” Rutherford said 
later. "There was the wind, and then 
there was all that paper the fans were let- 
ting blow onto the track. Hot-dog wrap- 
pers, beer cups, toiletries — stuff like that. 
And they kept leaning out and waving 
at me. I remember thinking it was either 
jubilation or else they saw something was 
falling off my car. At any moment I ex- 
pected the engine to lunch or the suspen- 
sion to break or something nifty along 
those lines. Still, it was a very comfort- 
able ride." 

Bobby Unser could not say the same. 
Rutherford had come close to 200 with- 
out even knowing it— his pit mates 
flashed him signs indicating 1 97 through- 
out the ride but Bobby U. understood 
perfectly well what was expected of him. 
After refusing his first chance at the mark 
due to trouble in his turbocharger, he 
waited at the back of the line for the wind 
to die down and his moment to arrive. 
In between times his crew kept calling 
the weatherman at Indy's Weir Cook 
Airport, hoping against hope that the 
Dirty Old Man would relent. He didn’t. 
Bobby went out at day’s end and knew 
he could not do it. His fast lap was only 
198.588, and his average 198.183. That 


put him second to Rutherford in the first 
row and ahead of Donohue, who came 
through with a solid 197.412 average to 
be third. 

One of the other drivers not unduly 
psyched by the Old Man was, predict- 
ably, a newcomer. New Zealand's Gra- 
ham McRae, boss of the Tasman Series 
and a hard charger in Formula 5.000 
cars, talked his way into a new STP Ea- 
gle and noted, "1 run about J93 in the 
straights in my 5,000 car, so there is no 
reason 1 can't do the same here.” After 
only 10 laps in the Eagle he qualified at 
an average speed of 192.031 mph to sit 
in the fifth row. 

The second day of qualifying produced 
no surprises. Indeed, USAC’s national 
champion, Joe Leonard, could not even 
pull 190 out of his Parnelli. Still, the field 
of 30 cars that made the grid during this 
first and toughest weekend averaged 
192.572 mph 8.561 mph faster than last 
year's starters. 

Of course, no one will come close to 
200 during the remaining days of qual- 
ifying, and not during the race itself, 
when fuel loads and suspension settings 
and turbocharger boosts are reduced for 
the full route. But then again, maybe the 
Dirty Old Man will nod off one of these 
days, maybe the wind will die down, may- 
be Foyt will get one of his engines run- 
ning the way he dreams it can. . . . 

But you better not count on it. end 


Outside: Defending Champ Mark Donohue. 
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NOW LET US RENDER UNTO CESAR 


And what is his, say The Lip and others, is a good chance for the hard- 
hitting Houston swiftie to be the equal of Willie Mays by RON FIMRITE 



Manager Leo Durocher leads Cedeno cheers. 


F or a man in the late innings of life, 66- 
year-old Leo Durocher is in remark- 
able fettle. Emerging last weekend from 
12 days in the hospital for treatment of 
an infected colon, he looked not a day 
over, say, 59. The hair, which has run, 
seemingly from time immemorial, from 
the base of the scalp to the edge of the 
collar, was full and tinted free of silver. 
The hands were steady, the flesh firm and 
pink and the mouth still the overactive 
volcano of popular legend. 

Furthermore, his imperturbable spirit 
was not in the least agitated by the knowl- 
edge that the Houston Astros, whom he 
now manages, had won 14 of 17 base- 
ball games under his subaltern, Preston 
Gomez, while he convalesced from the 
untimely ailment. "If he hadn’t lost a 
couple," said Leo, laughing gamely, "1 
might never have gotten back into uni- 
form." And when a visitor called to his 
attention that his office library unac- 
countably included a volume entitled 
How to Pul Fun in Your Sex Life, he dis- 
missed the impertinence with the curt 
reminder that "I know all about that 
stuff." 

Still, for one so spry, Leo might have 
been accused during the course of last 


weekend’s series with Cincinnati of suc- 
cumbing to the careless bandying of su- 
perlatives common to those approaching 
their dotage. 

His third baseman, Doug Rader, ex- 
claimed Leo in one such moment, is the 
equal of Pie Traynor. Pete Reiser, whom 
he managed in the Pleistocene period, 
could have been another DiMaggio or 
Mays, he said, in yet another fit of ger- 
iatric rapture, had he not been disposed 
to plunge into outfield fences as if they 
were silk screens concealing the dressing 
chambers of the Copacabana chorus line. 
And Frank Howard or Clint Hartung or 
whoever was so strong that. . . . 

But few would debate The Lip when 
he rhapsodized about his incumbent cen- 
terfielder, Cesar Cedeno. Mere words, 
even those of Durocherian origin, seem 
unequal .to describing what havoc Cede- 
no wreaked on the Reds and what dam- 
age he has been doing, for that matter, 
to almost everyone for the better part of 
two seasons. So when Durocher, foun- 
der of the Willie Mays fan club, could 
say, as he did last week, that "at 22 Ce- 
deno is as good or better than Willie was 
at the same age," his competence was not 
called to question. True, at 22 Mays was 
a private in the United Stales Army, but 
everyone knew what Durocher meant, 
for Cedeno is making believers of the en- 
tire baseball fraternity. 

"There must be something he can’t do 
well," said Reds Manager Sparky Ander- 
son after watching Cedeno rout his forc- 
es, "but I haven't found it yet." 

"Cesar Cedeno," said the ordinarily 
cautious Gomez, pronouncing the name 
lovingly, "is the best young baseball 
player in the whole world." 

“1 don't know whether he can keep 
this up for 20 years,” continued Duro- 
cher, suddenly aware now of prior ex- 
travagance, "and I'm not saying he will 
be better than Mays. No way anybody 
can be better than Mays. But I will say 
this kid has a chance to be as good. And 
that's saying a lot." 


It does seem certain, anyway, that Ce- 
deno is improving with age. That is also 
saying a lot, since last year at 21 he bat- 
ted .320, hit 39 doubles and 22 home 
runs, scored 103 runs, batted in 82 and 
stole 55 bases. And defensively, he was 
named to the Gold Glove team. But then 
consider his performances against the de- 
fending National League Champion 
Reds last weekend in the first "crooshal" 
series of the new season: 

On Friday night in the Astrodome he 
had three hits and two R Bis and, by steal- 
ing two bases, assumed the league lead 
in that department. He also extended his 
consecutive-game hitting string to 10 
games and raised his average above .330. 
The bases he stole were in defiance of 
Johnny Bench, who, despite his off-sea- 
son lung surgery, is as impressively sound 
of limb as ever. 

In the fifth inning Cedeno stole sec- 
ond easily despite the determined at- 
tempts of Pitcher Ed Sprague to hold him 
to first. Sprague threw to the bag maybe 
half a dozen times, but Cedeno was un- 
daunted by such attention. When 
Sprague finally returned his interest to 
the batter, Cesar was off in a trice. Then, 
having arrived safely at second ahead of 
Bench's futile throw, he set off for third 
moments later. But this was too auda- 
cious, too insulting to baseball's premier 
catcher. Bench cut him down with a per- 
fect throw — barely. The Astros, inspired 
by such daring, won 5-1. 

But wait. Friday was merely the pre- 
liminary to an even more exciting per- 
formance the following evening. In the 
first inning Roger Metzger singled off 
Cincinnati ace Ross Grimsley. Cedeno 
scored him with a howling triple to right- 
center. nearly overtaking him on the base 
paths. In the seventh, Cedeno singled to 
center, stole second and then scored in 
extraordinary fashion. Bob Watson, who 
follows him in the Astro batting order, 
hit a sharp ground ball up the middle that 
Shortstop Dave Concepcion could only 
knock down. Unable to make a play at 
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first, Concepcion foolishly hesitated a 
second before retrieving the ball. This 
lapse was all that was required for Ce- 
deno, who had stopped at third, to race 
for home. He beat Concepcion's throw 
easily, sidestepping substitute Catcher 
Bill Plummer the way O. J. Simpson 
might elude a linebacker. 

Nor was this Cedeno's best play. In 
the fourth inning, with two outs, the As- 
tros leading 1-0 and the bases loaded. 
Plummer singled cleanly to center, scor- 
ing one run from third. The swift Bobby 
Tolan, who had been on second, also 
steamed for the plate. Ccdeno fielded the 
ball on one bounce and in a lightning mo- 
tion threw perfectly on one hop to Catch- 
er Larry Howard. An astonished Tolan 
was tagged out and a Reds rally was ex- 
tinguished. The Astros went on to win 
7 1 . “You will not see a better throw in 
all of baseball," said an adoring Duro- 
chcr afterward. 

Cedeno, who is a native of the Domin- 
ican Republic, accepts such praise with 
characteristic cool. Despite all the claims 
made for him, he insists he is merely a 
creature of instinct. 

“I don't think too much when I play 
ball,” he says, then adds in seeming con- 
tradiction, “I make up my mind to go 


on the bases and I just take off. But look, 
I don't want to lead the league in stolen 
bases. Base stealers don't make enough 
money. I want to score 80, 90. 100 runs, 
hit over .300 and hit more than 20 home 
runs. All that would be fine." Of his 
showing in the Reds series, he said mod- 
estly. “When you're hot, you're hot.” 

At his age, Cedeno's hottest years 
should be ahead of him. He is 6 ' 2 " and, 
at 190, some 15 pounds heavier than 
when he signed with Houston six years 
ago. He is one of the fastest men in the 
game and he works faithfully to refine 
his natural gifts. He no longer attempts 
to pull every pitch to left field, and a new 
overhand throwing motion has increased 
the accuracy of his powerful arm. 

With Cedeno. the Astros have both a 
top drawing card the three-game Reds 
series drew 98, 1 33 paid and the sort of 
inspirational player who could lead them 
to heir first championship. In the talent- 
ric.i National League West the Giants 
have the early foot and the Reds, though 
harassed of late by injuries (notably to 
Joe Morgan’s knee and Tony Perez" 
hand), must remain favorites, too. But 
the Astros are serious contenders: it took 
a four-hitter by Cincy's Jack Billingham 
Sunday to stop their latest streak with a 


Cutting tike a halfback, Cedeno scores a 
bonus run against Cincinnati after a mo- 
mentary fielding bobble turned him loose. 

2-0 victory, a game in which Cedeno 
again stole second on Bench. 

Durocher, who took control of the 
team last August after being cashiered by 
the Cubs, has done little tampering. He 
has moved mini-slugger Jim Wynn to 
leadoff and he experimented in spring 
training with moving Watson to catch- 
er, though he abandoned that project on 
opening day. As a leftfielder. Watson has 
been among the league leaders in RBIs. 
Lee May, the team's top power hitter, 
has not reached his best form yet, but he 
feels no pressure since everyone else is 
hitting so expertly. The pitching, partic- 
ularly by Jerry Reuss and Don Wilson, 
has been exceptional. And then there is 
that blur in center field. 

On the Astros' dressing-room wall 
hangs a portrait of a World Series ring 
with Durocher's name inscribed on it. 
“Our Goal This Year" is the accompa- 
nying message. 

Leo has not earned the right to wear 
one of those rings since 1954. His ccn- 
terfielder then was Willie Mays, age 23. 
Can he make it now with a 22-year-old? 
Just ask him. end 
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WHERE 

THERE'S 

A 

WILLIS 

. . . there's a way to win the NBA 
title, as the Knicks, leaning on 
a robust Reed, did, beating LA. 

by PETER CARRY 


As of yore. Cap' n Willis Reed wheels to the 
basket m the fifth and final game, a move 
that enabled New York Coach Red Holz- 
man and the bench to rejoice In triumph. 


Seven minutes had elapsed since New 
York had won the NBA title and Willis 
Reed was trapped beside his locker in 
The Forum. Clutching a fifth of Paul 
Masson brut against his right hip, he sat 
barricaded behind a wall of hot TV lights, 
sportswriters and hangers-on. A man 
wearing a neatly pressed gray-green suit 
edged his way through the tangle of ca- 
bles and human limbs surrounding the 
Knick captain and reached out to clasp 
Reed's right hand in both of his. "Great 
comeback," said Laker Coach Bill Shar- 
man in the spectral whisper that has been 
his voice since he injured his vocal cords 
a year ago. Then he quickly turned away 
and was gone through the crowd. 

Sharman’s succinct congratulation 
was nearly analysis enough for a series in 
which Los Angeles took the first game 
and New York the next four. The result 
was precisely the reverse of 1 972 when the 
same teams met in the finals and the Lak- 
ers won the championship. That Dave 
DeBusschcre played all but the last 7:44 
of the finals in good health after missing 
much of the action with an injury a year 
ago, and that Jerry West was hobbled by 
a sore right hamstring in the last three 
games, unquestionably affected last 
week's outcome. But the decisive factor, 
the gent who enabled the Knicks to dis- 
pose of the Lakers, was Reed. 

In 1972 Reed was conspicuous during 
the playoffs as the only man in mufti on 
the New York bench besides Coach Red 
Holzman. He had been sitting there ever 
since November 1971 resting his left 
knee, which was immobilized on account 
of tendinitis. The treatment was a suc- 
cess, but when Reed returned to the line- 
up this season the long stretch of inac- 
tivity had added a very uncharacteristic 
facet to his play: inconsistency. In some 
games he snapped off quick, short moves 
inside, swished his jumper and seemed 
the equal of the Reed who had made the 
All-Star team his first seven years in the 
NBA. In others he appeared confused 
and out of place, much like the awkward 
kid who is allowed to play in a school- 
yard game because he owns the only bas- 
ketball on the block. The two new moves 
Willis executed most frequently were the 
Clumsy Carom (in which he would turn 
an uncontested rebound into an out-of- 
bounds play for the other team) and the 


Three-Cushion Catch (in which he would 
masse an easy pass off his hands, onto 
one of his kneecaps and into the eager 
grasp of a nearby opponent). As recent- 
ly as New York's victory over Boston in 
the semifinals, Reed’s play was erratic. 

Suddenly, against the Lakers, Willis’ 
old game was his only one, a timely turn- 
about he found difficult to explain. “I 
just couldn't tell most of the year wheth- 
er my ups and downs happened because 
f missed so many games, or if they were 
just the normal thing that all players face 
of having some good days and some 
bad," he said as he strapped on his can- 
vas and leather knee brace before the 
final game. "An athlete is not like a car 
you can tune up by turning some screw 
and then expect it to run right all the time. 
Coming off an injury like mine, you have 
to expect that sometimes you'll advance 
a little and at others you'll fall back a 
bit. But 1 said at the beginning of the 
year that I was aiming to be ready for 
the playoffs and here we are.” 

Reed was right on target. His contri- 
bution to the Knicks' victory was greater 
than his statistics — 16.4 scoring average, 
.493 shooting percentage and 9.2 re- 
bounds a game — indicated. On defense 
he frustrated Wilt Chamberlain, whose 
scoring outburst over Jerry Lucas led 
the Lakers to the title last year. Against 
Reed, who is taller, stronger, heavier and 
quicker than Lucas, Chamberlain's at- 
tempts to back under the basket for his 
finger rolls and dunks yielded almost as 
many traveling calls, three-second viola- 
tions and offensive fouls as they did 
goals. And Lucas' presence on the bench 
was an asset. The Knicks’ plan was to 
foul Chamberlain whenever he seemed 
sure to score, and Reed and Lucas had an 
average of 7.2 personals a game, more 
than either one could have afforded in- 
dividually. The luxury of having two men 
available to clobber Chamberlain per- 
mitted New York to hold him to a mea- 
sly 22 field goals in the series. Wilt made 
the strategy look even better by missing 
24 of 38 free throws. 

With Chamberlain's foul shooting 
I5 f ’,’ below his career average — which is 
a feeble 50' ; — and with West, Jim Mc- 
Millian and Gail Goodrich all in free- 
throwing slumps, Los Angeles lost a po- 
tentially decisive edge. The Lakers tried 
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74 more foul shots than the Knicks, but 
converted only 37 more. That was dam- 
aging indeed because this year's finals 
were the closest and lowest-scoring since 
1956. The average margin of victory was 
five points and even in the fifth game, a 
veritable rout that New York won 
102-93, the two teams were separated by 
only four points with 1:04 to play. 

Exceptional defense accounted for the 
low scoring and the closeness of the 
games. The tight defenses also were re- 
sponsible for making the offenses seem 
disjointed, often inept. But except for the 
third game and the first half of the fifth, 
w hen the Lakers shot 32' , and nonethe- 
less led 41-39 at the end of two periods, 
this was a well-played series in which the 
two teams struggled to score, not so 
much because their shooters were off but 
because their defenders were on. 

On the afternoon before the fourth 
game West lay on the rococo burgundy- 
and-white bedspread in his New York 
hotel room as Laker Trainer Frank 
O’Neill smeared baby oil on the back of 
his thigh and massaged his injured ham- 
•sVfvr>§. * ‘V/Wcn v>sss teams pV&y steferrae 
well as it's being played in this series, it's 
almost impossible to tell if the offenses 
are bad or only appear to be bad." West 
said. “In situations like this players will 
usually blame themselves. They'll say 
they haven't gotten their game together 
yet simply because they don't want to ad- 
mit that the other team can have so much 
effect on whether they score or not. I 
don’t feel either team has done badly on 
offense. They've done just about as well 
as the defenses have let them." 

With 56 points in the first two games. 
West seemed capable of doing as well as 
lie wanted, but after his injury his offense 
was curtailed. Instead of the long, quick 
stride with which he usually begins his 
moves, he relied on short, choppy steps 
that made him look as if he were tiptoe- 
ing about the court. They also made him 
far easier to guard; in the final game he 
scored only 12 points. 

Meanwhile the Knicks had evolved an 
offense that allowed them to probe the 
heart of the Laker defense — the area un- 
der the basket patrolled by Chamberlain. 
Last season New York tried to defeat Los 
Angeles by giving the middle to Wilt and 
shooting from outside. The failure of that 
strategy, far more than DeBusschere's in- 
jury, sealed the Knicks' defeat. 

This year first Bill Bradley — high man 
among New York's five double-figure 


scorers with an 18.6 average— and then 
the rest of the Knicks began driving and 
shooting right at Chamberlain, even 
though at the start he blocked many of 
their shots. Soon Wilt was spending more 
time guarding men other than his own 
and that was when Reed excelled. 

It was usually Willis who set the picks 
that allowed his teammates to escape 
their own men and penetrate into Cham- 
berlain's territory. Once Wilt had 
switched to pick up the intruder. Reed 
would roll toward the basket or step back 
a stride or two to the foul line to await a 
pass — and the opportunity for ah open 
shot. If Chamberlain adjusted quickly. 
Reed passed off smartly to other Knicks 
as they became open as a result of Wilt’s 
lunging back and forth. It was a simple 
tactic but nonetheless daring, since New 
York used the man it feared most, Cham- 
berlain, as the cue for its inside attack. 

While Reed’s overall play made him 
the most valuable Knick for the first time 
in three seasons, no player on either team 


I n the ABA the champagne was Henri 
Marchant pink, and moments after 
the Indiana Pacers had won their third 
title. George McGinnis was swigging it 
and having the time of his yourtg life. 
"Man, I’m jus: a kid," the massive 6' 8" 
forward said. "Only 22 and I've already 
got two championships. Now that’s 
somethin', ain’t it?” 

Ain't it. indeed. Although the pacers’ 
seven-game victory over the Kentucky 
Colonels was due mainly to aggressive 
defense and powerful rebounding. Mc- 
Ginnis was the young man — in normal 
circumstances, he would be graduating 
from Indiana University this spring 
who made the big plays in this alley fight 
of a playoff. In the fifth game at Loiiisvillc 
he intercepted a pass with 25 seconds to 
go and made a dunk to provide the win- 
ning points in the Pacers' 89-86 victory. 
Then, after the Colonels tied the series 
with a 109-93 win in Indianapolis. Mc- 
Ginnis came back to Louisville's Free- 
dom Hall and burned the Colonels with 
27 points as Indiana took the final 88-81. 

Save for the last half of the last game 
it was an exciting, ably played finals, 
heightened by the old rivalry between 
two states and cities both claiming to be 


performed as well as DcBusschere did in 
the fourth-game victory at Madison 
Square Garden, which gave New York 
a secure 3-1 lead. In the first half De- 
Busschere hit on II of 15 shots. Then, 
with 48 seconds remaining and the Lak- 
ers within two points. Bradley missed a 
corner jumper. Chamberlain and Reed 
leaped twice for the rebound. They suc- 
ceeded only in tipping it about like a vol- 
leyball until DcBusschere took it away 
from both of them and threw in a wild 
layup as Wilt fouled him. He made the 
free throw and wound up with 33 points 
as the Knicks went on to win 103-98. 

In the last game, in w hich DeBusschere 
was sidelined in the fourth period with 
a badly sprained ankle, Earl Monroe's 
eight points in the closing 2:15 held off 
yet another late Laker rally. It was the 
fourth time Los Angeles had almost 
surged into the lead as time ran out only 
to fall frustratingly short. In this play- 
off, for sure, all the comebacks belonged 
to New York. 


by WILLIAM F. REED 

the basketball capital of the Midwest. 
Only 1 15 miles of Interstate 65 separate 
Louisville and Indianapolis, and the 
teams were closer than that in ability. 

Going into the fifth game Tuesday 
night, the series was tied at two wins 
apiece. To offset the presence of Artis 
Gilmore and Dan Isscl beneath the bas- 
ket, Indiana Coach Bob Leonard had re- 
placed Forward Roger Brown with the 
taller, springier Darnell Hillman. 

The strategy paid off as the Pacers 
whipped Kentucky badly on the boards, 
forced the Colonels out of their offense 
and got Gilmore in foul trouble. When 
the T2" center fouled out with 1:30 to 
play, the Colonels led by only five. 85-80. 
Quickly the Pacers cut it to 86-82, and 
then Freddie Lewis, who had a 28-point 
second half, hit a three-pointer to cut it 
to one. The Pacers got the ball back but 
McGinnis fumbled away a pass that 
should have led to the go-ahead bucket. 
Seconds later he atoned with his key in- 
terception and dunk that put the Pacers 
in front 87-86 with 0:25 left. 

In the wild closing moments Kentucky 
Guard Jimmy O'Brien put up a jumper 
and a hook. But the Pacers' big men 
forced him to rush his shots and neither 
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Peace of mind. 



This is peace of mind by the quart. Use it and you know 
you're giving your engine the thorough protection it needs. 

Quaker State DeLuxe 10W-40 Motor Oil is deliberately 
designed to exceed the motor oil requirements of today's more 
demanding engines. Quaker State is refined from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the world's choicest. Then it's 
fortified by oil specialists to protect your engine under 
tough driving conditions. 

This year, buy yourself some peace of mind. 

Ask for Quaker State wherever they care about cars. 

The times demand it. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 
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Given-Take II slacks 
from Sears. 

They have 
stretch and style 
to fit away of life 
...like the way 
Johnny Miller lives. 


Johnny Miller makes his moves fashionably and comfortably in 
Sears Perma-Prest* stretch woven slacks in a blend of Trevira® 
polyester. Avril* rayon and 3 r r Lycra* spandex or in Sears double 
knit slacks of lOOfr Trevira* polyester. Sears has the comfort fea- 
tures that make fashion comfortable. See the plaids, checks, stripes 
and solids in Trim Regular and Full Cut models at most Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. stores, in the regular and Big and Tall catalogs. 
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went in. A pair of free throws by Lewis 
with two seconds remaininggave Indiana 
the game and a chance to make its rather 
unimaginative motto — “Three in ’73" 
a reality on its home floor. 

But on Thursday night in the dark, 
smoky held house at the Indiana Stale 
Fairgrounds, it was Kentucky’s turn to 
make a mockery of the home-court ad- 
vantage. With Gilmore establishing his 
shot-blocking and rebounding superior- 
ity early on, and with Louie Dampier 
hitting, the Colonels led all the way. 

Only in the third quarter did the Pac- 
ers make a run, closing to within 80-76 — 
a surge that turned the old field house 
into a maelstrom of dancing cheerlead- 
ers, sweeping spotlights and airhorn- 
blowing spectators. But Kentucky scored 
the first eight points of the fourth quar- 
ter, held Indiana without a field goal for 
more than six minutes, and began pre- 
paring for a victory celebration Saturday 
in Louisville. 

“We've got it now," said Walt Simon, 
who spent much of the series vainly at- 
tempting to cope with the bigger, quick- 
er McGinnis. "No team in the league can 
beat us in a one-game scries." 

The first half of the one-game scries 
was low on scoring and style and heavy 
on hand-in-the-gut, elbow-in-the-ribs de- 
fense, and at intermission the Pacers led 
42-41 . But then a strange thing happened. 
In the third quarter Kentucky's shots 
wouldn't drop, and Indiana was there to 
get every rebound and stick it in the oth- 
er end. Kentucky hit only three of 22 for 
the period and scored but 1 1 points, an 
ABA playoff low for one quarter. Given 
that sort of chance, the Pacers, with Mc- 
Ginnis whirling and muscling for 1 1 
points in a game-turning stretch in which 
they outscored Kentucky 14 I. blew out 
to a 66-52 lead. And that was it for Ken- 
tucky. As McGinnis bluntly put it. 
"They just quit. They gave up." 

As the Pacer cheerleaders switched to 
“Four in '74" shirts, Kentucky fans were 
left wondering what sort of team they 
would have next season, or whether they 
would have any team at all. There was 
talk that Colonel President Mike Sto- 
ren was working on a regional-type 
franchise, with the Colonels playing 
some of their home games in Cincinnati 
and Lexington. For the Kentucky play- 
ers, however, there was one certainty. 
A message chalked on the blackboard 
in the dressing room read: "Practice be- 
gins Sept. 13." END 


This steering wheel 
is made ’specially 
for moms... 

And dads. And sons. 
And daughters. 



Tilt-Wheel Steering and Tilt & 
Telescope Steering. Either is 
perfect for medium moms, full- 
back fathers, stringbean sons 
and diminutive daughters. Each 
can adjust the steering wheel to 
suit his individual size, shape 
and driving posture. 

To start, the wheel swings 
up, out of the way, for easy 
entry. Then, you move the wheel 
up or down (Tilt -Wheel) or up, 
down, in and out (Tilt & Tele- 
scope) to achieve your most 
comfortable position even while 
driving. Which helps you arrive 
more rested and relaxed. 

Tell your GM dealer you 
want your new car equipped 
with Tilt-Wheel Steering or Tilt 
& Telescope Steering. Either can 
help put you in a more com- 
fortable position while you drive. 
And a more lucrative one when 
you trade. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation 

FI 

Q ACIN AW tilt-wheel steering ftiifl 
OAlllIiAvv tilt & telescope steering 
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This is the sentiment of James F. Mitchell, premier of the unspoiled Caribbean island of St. Vincent, who 
deems it inappropriate to talk of whispering trade winds where poverty shouts by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


As premier of my stale , you will pardon 
me, I hope, if I appear not too 
to grab the easiest dollar. The tourist dol- 
lar alone, unrestricted, is not worth the 
devastation of my people. A country where 
the people have lost their soul is no long- 
er a country — and not worth visiting. 
St. Vincent's james f. mitchell 

Many another Caribbean island has gone 
this way before, so the signs are 
easy enough to read: St. Vincent 
is at the crossroads. For now it 
is essentially unknown, a sultry 
place where stilted huts cling to 
hillsides and street urchins do 
the same to the few foreigners 
they see, pleading: "Just 5fJ, 
Skipper." But one can imagine 
a tourist boom sending those demands 
to 10f* or even a quarter. St. Vincent, 
after all, offers such marketable tourist 
goods as tropical sunsets and an un- 
commonly full line of beaches. While 
its own are of black volcanic sand seem- 
ingly touched by evil, those in the Gren- 
adines, tiny dependencies strewn below 
St. Vincent, are of the ever-popular 
Shimmering, Palm-fringed, Talcum- 
white variety. 

But St. Vincent makes available only 


at the island's small hotels need hardly 
worry about the supply of rum punch 
running out, but St. Vincent has no duty- 
free shops, Olympic-size pools or gala 
calypso revues, and even the official tour- 
ist guide concedes that night life is 
“somewhat limited." There are no ca- 
sinos, either, leaving visitors to gamble 
instead on whether LI AT (Leeward Is- 
lands Air Transport), the local airline, 
will cancel yet another flight, an annoy- 
ance so common that wags claim LIAT 
really stands for “Leave Islands Any 
Time.” 

Such hardships make St. Vincent seem 
a world apart even from its West In- 
dian neighbors. One of the Windwards, 
which in turn are among the least of 
the Lesser Antilles, St. Vincent lies seven- 
eighths of the way along the archipelago 
that curves like a connect-thc-dots puz- 
zle from Florida to Venezuela. The Gren- 
adines stretch for 70 miles farther south 
to Grenada, which governs the closest 
of these volcanic outcroppings, leaving 
those to the north under St. Vincent. 
Where St. Vincent is lush, with streams 
rushing down from mountainsides, the 
Grenadines are sere. Few are inhabited, 
and the fishermen who dwell on them 
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a few of the Caribbean's other tourist 
specialties. The Ruby Rich Wine Valley 
Harps Steel Band serenades the cruise 
ships that occasionally call, and guests 



A pretty cove is the site of a proposed 70- 
room Holiday Inn, which would raise the total 
number of rooms on St. Vincent to 478 
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refer to St. Vincent, itself just 18 miles 
long, as "the mainland.” 

Partly because of their isolation, but 
also because they lie in storied sailing 
waters, it is the Grenadines that hold 
the most appeal for outsiders. St. Vin- 
cent attracted only 28,000 visitors last 
year (vs. the 1 Vi million who descended 
on the Bahamas), and for many of them 
the island was merely a blur on the way 
to the Grenadines. Arriving in the Vin- 
centian capital of Kingstown, a scruffy 
little seaport of red roofs and cobbled 
streets, they immediately boarded wait- 
ing craft like the 72-foot ketch Ticonde- 
roga, a champion ocean racer of yes- 
teryear that now takes charter 
parties to idyl- 


ism, which formally ended when St. Vin- 
cent became a self-governing "associated 
state” in 1969. 

The silver-haired Barnard is under- 
standably sensitive to the social stirrings. 
St. Vincent's 95,000 citizens are most- 
ly black, brown or cafe ait lait but Bar- 
nard is white. The annual per capita 
income is just $225, yet he owns a 3,000- 
acre coconut estate, or as one awed 
neighbor puts it, "Mr. Cyril has plen- 
ty lands, mon." Barnard also raises 
and races thoroughbreds at several lo- 
cations in the West Indies, 
maintaining the 


The wreck of the 
“Antilles," which went aground 
in 1971, lies off Grenadine islet of Mustique. 

lie swimming and snorkeling grounds. 

Despite its seclusion, change has come 
to St. Vincent, a process sure to ac- 
celerate once the island’s new TV boost- 
er tower begins relaying programs from 
Barbados and Trinidad. The women at 
Kingstown’s Saturday morning native 
market still balance baskets on their 
heads, but their erect posture is lost on 
the teen-agers who slump against near- 
by buildings, listening to rock on cheap 
cassette players. In another sign of the 
times the St. Vincent Planters Associ- 
ation recently became the St. Vincent 
Farmers Association, a move that mem- 
bers like Cyril Barnard hope will erase 
the lingering stigma of British colonial- 


smallest 
possible breeding op- 
eration — one stallion, one mare — 
on St. Vincent. But there is land re- 
form in St. Vincent now, and taxes in 
the upper brackets are such that even 
Cyril Barnard professes to feel a pinch. 
"It’s a struggle to run an operation 
like this,” he complained one afternoon, 
relaxing on the veranda of his hilltop 
home. "It doesn’t do to be a land- 
owner. You’re only there to be at- 
tacked by politicians and everyone else." 
Servants padded around the rambling 
house, but the bedroom of Barnard’s 18- 
year-old son Michael was decorated, 
incongruously, with a large Che Guevara 
poster. "Michael’s at that age," the 
elder Barnard said. 

Despite the premium paid for un- 
spoiled tourist hideaways, St. Vincent 
has been slow to cash in — which is ex- 
actly why it remains an unspoiled tour- 
ist hideaway. While neighboring islands 


all but sink under the weight of tow- 
ering oceanfront hotels, St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines have only one building 
with as many as four stories and the coun- 
try's 408 guest rooms are fewer than 
those found in one medium-sized San 
Juan hotel. Only last year were laws en- 
acted providing for condominiums, while 
negotiations to crown a pretty cove on 
St. Vincent’s western coast with a 70- 
room Holiday Inn drag on. There was 
no place to hit a golf ball until the open- 
ing this year of a nine-hole course in a 
blossom-laden valley dominated by an 
old stone aqueduct. 

A certain ambivalence about his 
country’s tourist policy is evident on 
the part of Premier James F. Mitch- 
ell, a meditative man of 42 who is 
said to do his heaviest thinking while 
walking barefoot alongempty beach- 
es. Last September Mitchell put on 
shoes long enough to address a re- 
gional travel conference in Haiti. 
He made it clear that he welcomed 
tourism, yet he avoided the usu- 
al tourist rhetoric about tropical 
paradises. Deeming it inappro- 
priate to talk of trade winds 
whispering on islands where 
poverty shouts, Mitchell de- 
fined his government’s policy 
as, simply, "development of 
our people while giving good 
value. 

"One myth that needs 
to be exploded is the idea of the Car- 
ibbean paradise,” he said. "There is no 
paradise, only different ways of life. The 
North American trying to escape a big- 
city problem like air pollution may not 
recognize the West Indian's problem of 
lack of opportunity in a small island — 
but it is a problem just the same." Mitch- 
ell said that St. Vincent would concen- 
trate on small numbers of tourists 
“whose idea of a holiday is not heaven 
but participation in a different experi- 
ence.” He resorted to one bit of rhet- 
oric himself, and that was the title of 
his speech: To Hell with Paradise. 

Churchill is gone and Ralph Nader 
shuns high office, so let us take our states- 
manlike utterances where we find them. 
James Mitchell is an Othello-like figure 
with a full beard, sloping forehead and 
the caramel coloring of his mixed Scotch- 
French-African ancestry. Educated in 
Canada, he was formerly tourism minis- 
ter and owns a small hotel on his native 
Bequia, northernmost of the Grenadines. 




ordered a 
woman visitor to 
move the parked car in which she 
was waiting for her husband. When she 
complied, he arrested her for driving 
without a license. The officer was black, 
the tourist white, but race is not the 
only source of friction. Bellhops in Hai- 
ti refer to black American tourists as 
les blancs noirs — white black men. 

These tensions were aggravated last 
September when eight people, four of 
them white American tourists, were shot 
to death on a Rockefeller-owned golf 
course on St. Croix. One can dismiss 
this violence as an aberration, and per- 
haps reach the same conclusion about 
the mini-buses now doing a brisk trade 
carrying other tourists to view the mur- 
der scene. Still, the bad publicity came 
at a time when the Caribbean was al- 
ready facing stiff competition both from 
cheap European charter flights and a 
Florida tourist revival spurred by the 
success of Disney World. 

Caribbean tourism also suffers ran- 
domly from hurricanes, polio scares and. 
above all, the vicissitudes of the U.S. 
economy. In Puerto Rico, whose S250- 
million-a-ycar tourist industry has not 
yet recovered from a slump that began 
with the U.S. recession of 1970, Tourist 
Director Roberto Bourct warns that the 
island's struggling luxury hotels "must 
improve service in line with their rates.” 
It is no coincidence that the islands now 
enjoying the biggest tourist surges in- 
clude Haiti, Martinique and Barbados, 
each of which specializes in smaller, per- 
sonalized hotels. The lesson is not lost 
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This magnificent hilltop home belongs to 
Mustique land developer Arne Hasselqvist. 


His father was captain of a tri-masted 
schooner lost at sea many years ago. 
and Mitchell sails his own 28-foot 
sloop Colibri. 

Mitchell wants to avoid the fate 
of Caribbean neighbors that have 
ridden the tiger of tourism only to 
wind up being devoured by it. He 
articulates priorities that larger is- 
lands belatedly embraced, broad- 
ening tourism to include the 
young, the budget-conscious and 
the ecology-minded. He rejects 
what Herbert L. Hiller, exec- 
utive director of the Caribbean 
Travel Association, frankly calls 
"the high fantasy content” of Caribbean 
tourism. "The old mode is mass tour- 
ism." Hiller says. "It reflects standards 
set in Miami Beach, meaning high tech- 
nology and imported management, ma- 
terials and values. Men like James Mitch- 
ell now want tourism with a higher 
Caribbean content. They want Carib- 
bean cuisine, architecture and culture.” 

The situation that Mitchell is deter- 
mined to avoid is evident everywhere in 
the West Indies that super-luxury ho- 
tels have gone up. Many hotels, encum- 
bered by huge investments, neglected to 
train their staff's properly and abruptly 
discharged employees at season's end. 

Bananas, St. Vincent's No. I crop, are borne 
to the native market in Kingstown. 


I n addi- 
tion they charged rates so 
high that publishers of The Caribbean 
on S5 and SIO a Day finally dropped the 
book because, a spokesman explains, "It 
kept getting thinner every year." Mass 
tourism brought prosperity, but with it 
such undesired side effects as soaring 
land prices that killed off agriculture. 
Mass tourism also helped create the very 
problems vacationers hoped to escape, 
such as polluted beaches in Puerto Rico 
and traffic jams on St. Thomas. 

Charging that those chiefly prospering 
from all this were foreign hotel owners. 
West Indian black power militants found 
it easy to equate tourism with neoco- 
lonialism. And certainly natives feel they 
have sometimes been treated as sec- 
ond-class citizens. When tourists 
tried to photograph young Trinida- 
dians making sandals on a street in 
Port-of-Spain, one youth protested: 

"What if 1 burst into your home 
and took a picture of you on the 
toilet?" A waiter in the Bahamas 
says, "If tourists stopped snap- 
ping their fingers and calling us 
boy. they'd be surprised how 
nice we can be." 

But some native unpleasant- 
ness seems gratuitous. Subject- 
ed without apparent provo- 
cation to treatment ranging 
from ill-mannered to hostile, 
many Caribbean visitors go 
home vowing never to re- 
turn. Tourism has declined 
in the U.S. Virgin Islands 
in part because of the kind 
of attitude displayed by 
the police officer who 
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on the government or Jamaican Prime 
Minister Michael Manley, which recent- 
ly closed the Holiday Inn on Mon- 
tego Bay for two weeks because of 
indifferent service. Where Caribbean 
politicians once made a whipping boy 
of tourism. Manley has told his peo- 
ple. “The tourist is innocent of re- 
sponsibility for your problems. 

Don't blame the visitor, blame 
me." Similarly, posters in Barba- 
dos proclaim: tourism needs 

YOU, YOU NEED TOURISM. 

Tourist-related friction, like 
tourism itself, is much less 
pronounced on St. Vincent. 

Whites might be greeted with 
cries of “Honky" if they ven- 
ture into Kingstown’s tough 
Pauls Lot neighborhood, and 
there is a certain coolness about Stan- 
ley (The Dodger) Gibson, who stood 
one morning on Kingstown's wharf as 
passengers filed off a cruise ship to shop 
for straw goods. "These tourists can 
humbug you, mon," he complained. 
“You don't know who is a CIA agent.” 
Then he chuckled, adding, “But it 
doesn't matter. We've nothing to hide." 

The fact is that most Vincentians are 
friendly and open to outsiders, plainly 
pleased that anyone would visit their ne- 
glected island. This right away puts the 
modern visitor ahead of Columbus, who 
is credited with having sighted St. Vin- 
cent in 1498, an event diminished only 
by the fact that he did not bother to 
stop. Nor did St. Vincent escape ob- 
scurity when, after Britain wrested the 
island from the French and the Carib 
Indians, local sugar planters ordered a 
boatload of breadfruit from Tahiti to 
feed their African slaves. The subsequent 
adventures of H.M.S. Bounty have been 
recounted often enough, but few could 
tell you that the ship was bound for St. 
Vincent when its crew mutinied or that 
Captain Bligh completed his mission, 
sailing into Kingstown Harbor in an- 
other vessel in 1793. 

Some, including St. Vincent's handful 
of Marxists, would just as soon see Yan- 
quis and other tourists stay home. And 
there is an extraparliamentary group 
called the Educational Forum whose 
members are mostly college-educated. 
Echoing the “tourism is whorism” cry 
heard throughout the West Indies, Fo- 
rum’s literature interprets tourist bro- 
chure references to the "virgin beauty" 
of Caribbean islands as symbolic invi- 
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"to be the first to 
ravish their virginity." But 
Forum leader Kenneth John, a barrister, 
admits this argument was “deliberately 
overplayed," adding, “We are a poor 
country and must have some tourism." 
This is much the line that James Mitch- 
ell takes. “St. Vincent needs tourism, 
but we must deal in realities," he said 
recently. “That's why it's wrong to talk 
of paradise. It's an image that can only 
disappoint: tourists come and find roads 
potholed or they find poverty and ig- 
norance. It's the same with yachtsmen. 
We’re not going to control the tides. 
Some days it might be rainy or rough." 
He laughed. “But in these islands you 
do have a better run for your money. 

“We mustn't become overdependent 
on tourism. We want balanced tourism. 
This means serving homegrown vege- 
tables and lobster caught the same day 
instead of imported caviar and steak. 
This will preserve our agriculture and 
keep tourist revenues from going out 
for imported food. It's what visitors 
want, too. They want to see things in- 
digenous to the islands, like cultivated 
fields and the fishing boats leaving." 

The unregimented, unpackaged tour- 
ism that Mitchell envisions would be 
pretty much an expanded version of what 
St. Vincent already has. There is a ca- 
sual, nicely unpolished quality about a 
St. Vincent vacation today. The feeling 
begins even on the flight from Barbados 
aboard a groaning LIAT propjet staffed 
by stewardesses in clinging, early Su- 
premes mini-dresses. Soon St. Vincent 
rises from the sea, its peaks lost in cloud. 


Kingstown (pop. 16,000), whose 
mail often winds up in Kingston, 
Jamaica, is capita / of St. Vincent. 

Curiously, the runway below is 
intersected by a road carrying 
British-made autos and crowded 
buses with such puckish names as 
“Come to Me, Baby" or "Ride 
On.” Another bus is called “Never 
Late," but this vow will surely be bro- 
ken: the plane is landing and vehic- 
ular traffic must wait. 

The propjet deposits its passengers 
at the airport, where a sign says that 
the local Rotary Club meets Thursdays 
at 12:15 p.m. at Kingstown's Blue Car- 
ibbean Hotel. The customs inspection 
consists of no more than a gold-toothed 
smile, and the scene soon shifts to the 
inside of a taxicab winding through high 
greenery affording glimpses of the Car- 
ibbean below. Hugh Tyrrell, the driver, 
turns to the back seat. 

“Welcome to St. Vincent,” he says. 
“What we offer is nature's blessings and 
the love of the people." Tyrrell's words, 
though practiced, soothe. Most strangers 
to St. Vincent, after all, hail from dis- 
tant cities like New York or Toronto, 
where nature's blessings have long since 
been obliterated by foul air and con- 
crete. The latest word from these places 
is that one cannot always count on the 
love of the people, either. 

Tyrrell's island delivers much of what 
he promises. He or any of Kingstown's 
other eager taxi drivers will gladly show 
the visitor St. Vincent’s own Mesopo- 
tamia Valley, whose steep crayon-green 
slopes are planted mostly in bananas, a 
crop accounting for 80% of the island's 
exports. Or they will drive along bumpy 
roads to the small fishing settlement of 
Barrouallie, where youths drowse under 
banyan trees and others play cricket on 
the dusty village square. Or take you to 
Sandy Bay, whose trusting inhabitants 
thought it an act of God when drums con- 
taining what appeared to be Jack Iron 
rum, a potent native drink, washed 
ashore three years ago. The drums ac- 
tually contained industrial alcohol from 
a shipwrecked schooner, and the two 
dozen people who died in the ensuing 
binge included a 6-year-old girl. A bit- 
ter joke has it that the survivors would 
gladly drink the stuff again. 

Another of St. Vincent's attractions 
is Mount Soufriere, a 4,048-foot vol- 
cano on the island’s north end. One 


reaches Soufricre by Land Rover, then 
hikes along a trail that twists upward 
through creaking bamboo to a crater 
sheltering a still, green lake. The 90-min- 
ute climb is less than Himalayan but de- 
rives an extra element of sport from the 
fact that the volcano is semiactive; it 
erupted in 1902 at a loss of 2,000 lives 
and belched up an island of ash in the 
lake just 18 months ago. 

There is something unobtrusive even 
about St. Vincent's hotels, small, come- 
as-you-are places where the absence of 
such amenities as phones or TV in guest 
rooms is seldom mourned. The best arc 
three American-run resorts, each offering 
two dozen guest cottages on its own is- 
land. They are (with wintertime rates 
for two, meals included): 

1) Young Island ($68 a day), which 
lies 200 yards olT St. Vincent, its thatched 
roofs camouflaged by hibiscus, oleander 
and palms. Owner John Houser, an ex- 
Hilton executive, is partial to bananas, 
which turn up in bread, fritters, cream 
pie, salads and, of course, daiquiris. The 
staff aims to please, with the result, par- 
adoxically, (hat if a trade wind snuffs 
out the candle on your dinner table, 
you may have to relight it yourself: the 
waiters could be too busy serenading 
you with Island in the San. 

2) Palm Island (S60), a cabana-style 
beach resort in the Grenadines with dai- 
ly LIAT service on its own airstrip. The 


owner is John Caldwell, a feisty Texan 
who was shipwrecked while singlehand- 
edly sailing the Pacific, an adventure de- 
scribed in his book Desperate Voyage. 
Later, as a charter captain in the Gren- 
adines. Caldwell made like a tropical 
Johnny Appleseed, planting coconut 
palms on scrubby Prune Island, which 
he renamed Palm Island after leasing it 
for SI a year in local currency — or 53c 
U.S. Mitchell now wants to renegotiate 
the lease, and he pointedly calls the re- 
sort Prune Island. Caldwell says defi- 
antly, "The word prune stands for some- 
thing ugly and wrinkled." 

3) Petit St. Vincent (SI 00), most re- 
mote of the St. Vincent-ruled Grena- 
dines. It is linked to the outside world 
by its own 35-foot launch, which meets 
guests at the Palm Island airstrip half 
an hour away. Owned by Kentucky har- 
ness horseman H. Willis Nichols Jr., the 
island is designed for privacy. The hand- 
some cottages arc so widely scattered 
through dun-colored hills and along 
empty beaches that getting around at 
night is a job for Eveready: guests are is- 
sued flashlights on arrival. Room service 
orders go into mailboxes outside each 
cottage and are collected every half hour 
or so by car. Petit St. Vincent advertises 
in The New Yorker and Modern Bride. 

Besides the one at Palm Island, there 


is an airstrip on Mustique. a Grenadine 
island being developed mainly for re- 
tirement homes. Its residents, mostly 
British, are condemned to look out on 
the charred hulk of the French cruise 
ship Antilles, which ran aground in 1971. 
This example notwithstanding, it is by 
boat, not plane, that one best gets to 
know the Grenadines. Passengers are 
welcome on a twice weekly mail schoo- 
ner and there is competition in the Gren- 
adines, as elsewhere, between crewed 
charter boats and bareboats. 

The rivalry parallels that between 
chauffcurcd limousines and Hertz. At 
Caribbean Sailing Yachts, whose marina 
outside Kingstown charters bareboats 
from 34 to 41 feet, the pitch is that sail- 
ors qualified to handle a boat themselves 
pay less, follow their own itineraries and 
avoid personality clashes with quirky 
captains. "That's why we handpick our 
captains.” says Judy Kwaloff, an agent 
for crewed charier boats in the Grena- 
dines. Kwaloff puts vacationers who pre- 
fer leaving the driving to somebody else 
aboard the likes of the 53-foot Lima 
Quest, whose skipper, Stan Young, goes 
continued 

Yachts ride at anchor in Admiralty Bay in 
Bequia, Premier Mitchell's home 
in the Grenadines. 
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lo great lengths to ingratiate. “I'd serve 
you dinosaur eggs on toast today,” 
Young will say, bobbing at anchor off 
some deserted beach. "Unfortunately, 
we're out of bread." 

The most popular anchorage in the 
Grenadines is the Tobago Cays, four un- 
inhabited islets surrounded by miles of 
coral teeming with marine life, a gaudy 
environment easily transformed, with 
mask and flipper, into a vast aquarium. 
For those who find snorkcling tame, and 
this includes every last scuba diver, the 
Grenadines abound in sponge reefs , un- 
derwater cliffs and at least one worth- 
while wreck, a World War I gunboat 
aslumbcr in seven fathoms off the is- 
land of Mayreau. Hugh Titles, an ex- 
Toronto adman who runs a scuba shop 
in St. Vincent's Mariner's Inn, exudes. 
"It’s 73° at 50 feet in these waters. And 
there’s visibility at 100 feet, where the 
big fish are." 

The center of this waterborne activity 
is Bcquia, whose forested hills arc dot- 
ted with stucco houses built with wages 
earned aboard English banana boats and 
Japanese tankers. Two-thirds of Bequia’s 
men go to sea while those who remain 
fish or build schooners from native ce- 
dar. Bequia also is one of the last places 
where whales arc hunted with hand-held 
harpoons, although the market for oil 
is erratic and only three humpbacks 
were taken all last year. So it was that 
when the whalers gathered one Sunday 
for the traditional blessing of the fleet, 
the island's Anglican priest sprinkled 
holy water on just two 26-foot double- 
enders, all that remained of the two 
dozen or more that once flourished there. 
On hand was Premier Mitchell, who 
stood with the priest, the curve of the 
beach at his back, joining in the hymn: 

"O. hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea." 

Mitchell spends weekends on Bequia 
relaxing aboard Colihri, which he an- 
chors in Admiralty Bay in front of his 
Frangipani Hotel, a cheerful little guest- 
house of 10 rooms. On weekdays, com- 
manding the ship of state, he lives on 
St. Vincent , leaving his Canadian-born 
wife Pal to run the Frangipani. Of this 
arrangement Mitchell says, "The gov- 
ernment and hotel are doing fine, but 
the family feels the pressure of both." 

But some would challenge Mitchell's 
assessment of how' the government is 
doing. Politics is a heartfelt matter in 
St. Vincent, the tenor of civic discourse 


being such that w hen the volcano erupt- 
ed in 1971 opponents of the government 
made the absurd charge that it had di- 
abolically seeded the crater with chem- 
icals. Mitchell belonged to the ruling 
Labor Party until he resigned early last 
year. Neither of St. Vincent's parties 
could form a government after that, leav- 
ing Mitchell with the balance of power. 
This he craftily used by consenting to a 
coalition with the rival People's Political 
Party in return for the premiership. 

Mitchell belongs today lo neither par- 
ty, assuring him the enmity of both. His 
tourist policy is unavoidably a political 
issue. Last year a British research team 
urged a five-fold increase in St. Vin- 
cent's tourism in the next decade, with 
the main thrust recommended for the 
Grenadine island of Canouan. The re- 
port also called for modernizing St. Vin- 
cent’s airport, where tricky crosswinds 
are to hlamc for many of LIAT's can- 
celed flights. Mitchell generally accepts 
these recommendations but wants them 
implemented "in partnership with local 
investors .’’ What local money there is. 
however, has not been forthcoming, 
prompting him to charge that it is large- 
ly in the hands of rivals determined to 
embarrass him. To this Hudson Tannis, 
an opposition leader, replies: "It’s sim- 
ply that people don’t trust the govern- 
ment enough to risk their capital." 

As the political maneuvering goes on. 
it matters little that most outsiders might 
identify St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
as a rock group. The task ahead, that 
of selling St. Vincent without despoiling 
it. is a delicate one. With the Caribbean 
alternately subjected to the sunshine of 
tourist promoters and the thunder of mil- 
itants, there is an aspect of cautious re- 
alism about even so obvious a civic 
booster as Kingstown merchant Dennis 
Frank, who also is chairman of the St. 
Vincent Tourist Board. 

"Tourism is growing slow ly here, but 
maybe it’s just as well," Frank said not 
long ago. "That way we can pick and 
choose exactly the kind of tourism we 
want. We can sell our country the way 
it is." In his office tourist literature 
was arranged in help-yourself stacks. 
One brochure called St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines by a name that some- 
body on the Tourist Board once dreamed 
up in a modest attempt at phrase mak- 
ing. James Mitchell might disapprove. 
The brochure welcomed visitors to "A 
Paradise of Islands." end 
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It is seven o'clock in the gray morning 
I of the day the race meeting begins 
when the man who runs the track drives 
through the gates. Most racetracks now- 
adays are run by accountants, which may 
be why so many of them are such arid 
and joyless casinos. But the man who 
runs this one, Pimlico, and who will over- 
see the running of the Preakness there 
this Saturday, is Chick La ng a friendly 
chunk of a fellow, an open sort of man 
who wears his heart on his sleeve and rep- 
licas of black-eyed Susans everywhere 
else. He moves through the doors and 
begins searching out his associates: Wal- 
ter and Baby Cakes, Shorty and Skeets 
and the rest. 

Lang is known everywhere as Chick, 
as his father was before him. and his fa- 
ther's father, and his father's father. 
Lang's own son is in line for the name, 
although like all previous incipient Chick 
Langs he is serving an apprenticeship as 
Chickie or Chickadee. The incumbent 
Chick looks quite the way a man named 
Chick should look, which is proper be- 
cause people at racetracks are named for 
reasons. 

Eatable Pat, for example, one of 

continued 

the langs of Pimlico: Chick, his son Chick- 
ie, and Chick's late father in his jockey silks. 
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Lang's favorite backstretch figures, 
earned his name by hanging around the 
track kitchen, betting newcomers that he 
could outeat them, which he could. And 
Jupiter Bill (or, familiarly, Jupe) knew 
the birth date of every jockey and train- 
er and picked the races by horoscope. 
There are equally good reasons why 
Sweet Potatoes, Mr. Squirrel, Goofy 
Gerald, Drop Cord, Tenderfoot and 
Hard Times were so named. And so, too, 
with Chick, notwithstanding the fact that 
he is 46 now and a grandfather. But al- 
ways Chick: unregencratc crew cut, eter- 
nal good humor, adolescent mischie- 
vousness and a chubby countenance. 

As the squire of Pimlico and special 
guardian of the track's great race, the 
Preakness, Lang holds mixed credentials. 
He is a high school dropout, and the only 
employment he ever had in the world out- 
side the track was as an unskilled labor- 
er. At the track, however, he is bred for 
class on both sides. 

His father was one of the foremost rid- 
ers of his time and rode the Kentucky 
Derby winner in 1928; his maternal 
grandfather, John P. Mayberry, was a 
trainer who saddled the Derby winner in 
1903. Lang himself has done virtually ev- 
ery job there is to do around a track. As 
general manager, his love for his present 
position is so all-pervading that Nathan 
Cohen, the vice-president of Pimlico, 
says, “Chick's enthusiasm can get down- 
right sickening.” 

Lang is worried because it looks dan- 
gerously like rain on opening day. In- 
stinctively he finds the bright side. “If I 
ever was anywhere when natural disas- 
ter struck, I would try to get to a race- 
track, because I would feel safe there," 
he says. “When I go over to the back- 
stretch, I have this feeling like, ‘Hey, Ma, 
I'm back!’ The school books are on the 
kitchen table and the icebox door is open. 
You know? Sometimes I like to walk out 
to the infield by myself and sit there and 
look back at it all. What a feeling!” 

“You see," Nathan Cohen says, “un- 
til Chick started working at Pimlico, he 
had no home.” 

As a jockey’s son, Lang spent his 
school years transferring from Maryland 
to Florida to New York, and sometimes 
to and from Louisiana. There were no 
roots. He has now become a dedicated 
Baltimorean and Marylander, fiercely 
proud of the place where he has chosen 


to live. “This is a tough town, and I can 
say that because it's my home," Lang 
says, “but I won't let anybody from New 
York say it.” 

The Langs came from Hamilton, On- 
tario, but the family had ties in Balti- 
more. Chick was born there and lived off 
and on with his grandmother in a house 
near Pimlico. The life of a transient was 
hardly glamorous. Chick's father en- 
joyed his best riding years before his son 
was born, and he failed to invest his earn- 
ings wisely. He was, besides, the kind of 
man who would trim even a short roll if 
a friend made a touch. At 5' 4" he also 
was just a smidgen big for a jockey and 
in his riding comebacks the battle with 
overweight began to do him in. 

He had wanted his Chickie to become 
a veterinarian, but what young Lang 
wanted was to be a jockey like his fa- 
ther. That dream dissolved when he grew 
into a 6-footer weighing, now, 215 
pounds. It was as a hot-walker and ex- 
ercise boy that Chickie broke into rac- 
ing, helping his father as the older man's 
health failed. Chick Lang, the nation's 
leading rider in 1921, the man who won 
the '28 Derby on Reigh Count, died at 
the age of 42, broke and coughing. “He 
had lived most of his life on grapefruit, 
Melba toast, cigarettes and coffee," his 
son says. A portrait of the jockey in his 
Derby silks hangs opposite Lang's office 
desk. 

Shorty comes into the office, and Chick 
tells him not to unlock the elevators un- 
til the gates open at 1 1 :30. He does not 
want the employees dirtying them up. 
“They’d be wall-to-wall clam chowder 
by the time people get here," he explains 
to Shorty. 

Shorty agrees, but reminds Chick that 
a state functionary is scheduled to arrive 
shortly to inspect the elevators. Chick is 
wiser than that. “Don't worry about him 
now," he says. “Nobody with a polit- 
ical job is going to be anywhere at 8:30 
on a Saturday morning." 

("Me, my father, whoever — you get to 
be a pretty good people handicapper, 
too, if you spend your life around a race- 
track," says Chick's son Chickie, a hand- 
icapper for the Ballimorc Sun. “If you 
don't learn to tell the reallys from the 
phonies, they'll bury you.”) 

"I don't care for anyone who doesn't 
hit it right down the middle," Chick says. 
He regularly cites a trinity of straight 


shooters as his heroes: Vice-President 
Spiro T. Agnew, General George Patton 
and Vince Lombardi. "These are the 
kind of men who made this country,” he 
says. “These are the men who get it done. 
I want to be a leader myself. I'm not a 
rebel: I want to do the accepted thing, 
but I don't ever want to be a follower. 
When it is wrong, I want to turn it 
around.” 

In his time he has jumped out of his 
car to help a policeman apprehend a sus- 
pect in the midst of a hostile crowd, and 
he has been hospitalized after taking a 
fall while chasing a burglar. Once; hear- 
ing a cry, he roared out of a hotel room 
in his underpants and wound up mo- 
ments later out on the sidewalk wrestling 
a berserk rapist for possession of a pis- 
tol. He takes a perverse delight in telling 
his children that he is proud when their 
friends snicker at his haircut and call him 
Archie Bunker. “But understand.” he 
says, "I never dislike more than three 
people at the same time. I just don't have 
the time. Actually, one of my three 
passed away, so now I have one slot 
open.” 

One of the two survivors is currently 
enshrined in Lang's office, his photo- 
graph reposing underneath a nonfunc- 
tional toilet seat, the cover of which is 
decorated with black-eyed Susans. But 
then most everything at the track features 
black-eyed Susans, which is Maryland's 
state flower, matching Maryland's black 
and gold state colors. They are also the 
flowers that adorn the winner of Mary- 
land's greatest race — Chick Lang's 
Preakness. Sometimes — mercifully sel- 
dom — the Preakness is even called the 
Run for the Black-Eyed Susans. 

Invariably, though, the Preakness is re- 
ferred to as The Middle Jewel in the Tri- 
ple Crown. The Preakness is grateful for 
such small favors since it falls between 
the Kentucky Derby, which is pure 
Americana, and the Belmont, which is a 
cotillion, very big in the business and so- 
ciety of racing. The Preakness has long 
been the nondescript one in between, and 
even Baltimore has come to accept the 
role. 

The first Preakness, won by Survivor, 
was run exactly 100 years ago next 
week — May 27, 1873 — but there were no 
renewals in 1891-92-93, so this is only 
the 98th Preakness. The race is named 
for a huge bay who was foaled in 1867 
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To help show your appreci- 
ation for all the times his 
touch has given you some 
golden moments — Canadian 
Club is presenting him with 


the Order of the Golden Touch. This handsome 
pin will be noticed by all bis friends... a conversa- 
tion piece he'll be proud to wear in his lapel or as 
a tie tack. So stop in during National Tavern Month 
in May. He'll give you a very special welcome and 
a touch that’s pure gold when he mixes your 
favorite Canadian Club highball or cocktail. 

The Order of the Golden Touch. It’s our way of 
thanking both of you for saying so many friendly 
things about us. 



“The Best In The House" in 87 lands. 



The Order ot 



AJ WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVULE CANADA 


CHICK LANG 


continued 


and given an Indian name meaning 
“quail woods," after a place near Pater- 
son, N.J. that George Washington 
spelled ““Prcckiness.” Prcakncssthe horse 
left his mark on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Here there was his own record and the 
race that was named for him. Abroad 
he became an involuntary cause celebre. 
He was taken to England by the 1 2th 
Duke of Hamilton, who was apparently 
as headstrong as the big bay he bought. 
Man and horse had a dispute, but the 
duke had the gun, and one day he shot 
Preakness dead. The furor set off by the 
incident helped bring animal treatment 
reforms to the British Isles. 

The Preakness was shifted to New 
York in 1890 when racing was aban- 
doned at Pimlico and did not return there 
until 1909. At that time it and the Bel- 
mont were the preeminent 3-year-old 
classics; not until after World War I 
after Colonel Matt Winn had pushed it 
along — did the Derby become the first 
prize. Lang is under no delusion that he 
is ever going to supplant the Derby, but 
he has upgraded the Preakness signifi- 
cantly since he arrived at Pimlico in I960. 
Nathan Cohen estimates the race now 
has a real worth of S500.000 a year to 
the track, and attendance keeps growing. 
This Saturday, with Secretariat and a 
special salute to Johnny Unitas (a trib- 
ute to beloved No. 19 on May 19), it 
would not be surprising to see last year's 
record 48.712 attendance fall handily. 

F or the Preakness. Lang transforms 
Pimlico's infield into a suitably sanitized 
bacchanalia: bands, local celebrities. 
Miss Preakness, picnics and a general 
carnival air right down to cotton-candy 
machine's. Even a lacrosse game. Alas, 
there also has been one distinct failure: 
nobody has been able to come up with 
an appropriate Preakness drink to match 
the Derby's mint julep. Everybody seems 
happy enough with just beer and crab 
cakes. "Crab cakes open at 3 to 5 and 
will probably go down to I to 5," says 
Chick. 

Lang loves to twit the Derby. He has 
referred to it publicly as “The Preakness 
Prep." He has taken out advertising on 
Louisville buses and billboards for the 
Preakness. along with more unconven- 
tional ways to promote his race, using 
S10 play-money bills and fake mutuel 
tickets and spotlights. Once he and three 
friends blew up 5.000 balloons imprinted 

continued 



bill hartack and Lang, conferring at Hialeah in 1958. 
teamed as jockey and agent to win S3 million the year before. 
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CHICK LANG continued 


next stop preakness, then floated 
them out of their hotel window onto the 
Derby parade. Unbelievably, the man- 
agement at Churchill Downs took some 
of these high jinks seriously a few years 
ago and fired off a letter of protest to 
Pimlico. 

Still. Lang realizes exactly how im- 
portant the Derby is to his race. His 
major effort in Louisville is to assure 
that the Derby winner and other con- 
tenders will ship to Baltimore. “Look." 
says Chick with a wink, “never forget 
that the Preakness has one thing that 
the Derby does not have. We have the 
Derby winner." 

Spiro T. Agnew (Rep., Md.) and Wil- 
liam Hartack (1 14): at different times in 
his life. Chick Lang has been remarkably 
close to these two disparate individuals. 
He retains tics to both, although the 
bonds are not as intimate as they were 
in the past. 

Lang met Agnew at a golf club near 
their Baltimore County homes in 1962, 
at a time before Agnew held elective of- 
fice above P.T.A. Lang was immediately 
taken by the man. and in 1966, when Ag- 
new ran for governor, he took a leave of 
absence from Pimlico to become Ag- 
new 's personal aide. For three months 
of campaigning all over the state, Lang 
was the one person who was with “The 
Man" — as he usually calls him — every 
waking moment of every day. 

Presumably, if there is anyone who 
knows Spiro Agnew. it is Lang. His as- 
sessment: “I've never met a person in my 
life who I am so fond of and respect so 
much as the Vice-President. The Man has 
the greatest command of the F.nglish lan- 
guage of anyone who has ever lived. 
Now, I want to make sure you get that 
right the way I said that: not just any liv- 
ing person, but anyone who has ever 
lived.” 

And Agnew on Lang? The Vice-Pres- 
ident brings his fingenips together and, 
peering over the elephant figuiines that 
guard the fountain pens on his desk, he 
smiles: 

“Chick has unusu.il skills, great po- 
litical quality, really. He bears much re- 
semblance, it seems, to what !'vc heard 
of Jim Farley. He was extremely valu- 
able to me. and I could have used him in 
a staff position, but he needs a less struc- 
tured existence. 


“He could always soothe people who 
were irritated, and manage that while ex- 
ercising total good sense. He is unflap- 
pable and considerate, and he could al- 
ways see the humor in things. Ultimately, 
the thing I remember m >st about Chick 
is that he possesses such a deep under- 
standing of how people feel.” 

Lang's association with Hartack 
reaches back much farther, to the fall of 
1953 when Chick was a jockey’s agent 
and more or less by chance wound up 
with the riding book of a youngster who 
had come down from West Virginia. 
Lang’s contacts won the handsome Har- 
tack a few key mounts, and Hartack took 
full advantage of the opportunity, mov- 
ing right to the top. “When we first met, 
Billy was quiet, an introvert, but he was 
smart,” Lang recalls, “and in the hole 
he had guts and determination and a be- 
lief in himself. Nobody ever rode a man’s 
beast like Billy Hartack." He was soon 
the nation’s leading rider, and he and 
Lang were off. In 1957 Lang’s 20' , of 
Hartack came to belter than 550,000. On 
his right pinky Chick still sports the large 
horseshoe diamond ring that his jockey 
gave him when they won the riding title 
the first time. "He became my other 
son — people still call him that. And it is 
true. I love Billy like a son. Oh, the nice 
things he did for me. He would lake my 
kids and pile them into his big car and 
go off to a toy store and buy them S60, 
S70 worth of toys, whatever they want- 
ed — he didn’t have many toys when he 
was a boy — and then all the ice cream 
and candy they wanted. Chickie adored 
him. When he went to work for the Sim, 

I know he was only worried about what 
Billy would think about that, him becom- 
ing a writer. And my daughter. They 
asked Deborah what she wanted to be 
when she grew up, and all she said was 
that she wanted to grow up so she could 
marry Billy Hartack." 

But Hartack had another side to him, 
too. and as the seasons went by it began 
to catch up with him. He was often hard 
to get along with, prideful, defensive, ar- 
rogant with friends and the owners on 
whom lie ultimately depended. "You 
have to say that he destroyed himself," 
says Chick. “He didn't have to be so crit- 
ical, to treat everyone the way he did. I 
pleaded with him many times." The big 
rides came less frequently and there was 
little left but rancor and controversy. “In 

continued 
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The time to 

think about maintenance 
is before you buy. 




Wc hear you. 


We keep some 85,000 installation 
and maintenance trucks on the 
road, operating out of 1,800 
service centers that cover the 
country. So whenever you need 
repair service, there’s 
someone close at hand. 

Even if it’s a com- 
plex PBX, our repair people 
know what to bring. And 
while our trucks are liter- 
ally depots on wheels, we 


don't take anything for granted. 
Just in case, we have well-stocked 
service centers behind every truck. 

But most important, our 
people know what they’re doing. Tb 
make sure, each receives an 
extensive training course before 
setting foot in your office. 

There are many more 
reasons to choose a Bell System 
PBX than the maintenance that 
backs it up, but none that lets you 
sleep better. 

If our maintenance 
organization says anything 
about AT&T and your local 
Bell Company, it says we 
care about our customers. 


CHICK LANG continued 


many ways," Lang insists, "we are clos- 
er now than ever. He always leaves Oak- 
lawn and comes in here to ride when Pim- 
lico opens. He called me the other day 
and asked me to get him an agent. 

"But he changed somewhere, and it 
became harder and harder. After he told 
someone that I had forgotten who was 
the employer and who was the employ- 
ee. after I heard that, I knew I had to 
leave him. I said, 'Billy. I didn't know 
you thought of us that way.’ The last 
horse I put him up on was Venetian Way. 
This was early I960 and he won the Der- 
by on him, but I was gone by then. 

“When I went to work for Hartack, I 
was the man and he was the boy, but by 
the time we parted, I was the boy and he 
was the man." 

Last May 20th Lang woke up to find it 
raining on Preakness Day. and he began 
to cry. He sat at the foot of the bed and 
bawled for quite some time until finally 
his wife Nancy reminded him that he was 
a grown man, so stop crying. He said he 
was thinking mostly about the pianos 
and the cotton-candy machines in the in- 
field. 

Opening day for Pimlico this year 
looked as if it, too, might turn out bad- 
ly. The sky was dark, and luncheon res- 
ervations, usually an accurate barometer 
of attendance, were light. Lang agreed 
with Cecil, the track superintendent, that 
they would probably have to work on the 
track's surface. Then he cut back on his 
print order for the day's programs (they 
are printed on a railroad car that is 
hauled from track to track with its own 
press) and sputtered at his imminent 
misfortune. 

He dialed the local weather forecast. 
"The crucial hours, when people make 
up their minds, are ten to twelve," he 
said. "That's when you need the sun. I 
don't believe this stuff about all the peo- 
ple who were going to work on their 
lawns who decide to come out to the races 
if it rains." The forecast called for after- 
noon clearing, with an unseasonable 
March high near 70. then high gale 
winds, falling temperatures and, by 
night, snow flurries. "Seventy degrees 
and snow,'* Chick snorted. "They must 
be smoking pot over there. They can't 
pick the weather any better than I pick 
the horses." So he tried Newark airport; 
he likes their forecasts better. Newark 


said clearing in Baltimore pretty soon. 
Lang beamed. "See?" he said. 

The sun burned through at 10:10. ft 
was a gorgeous day. He went out to 
mingle. 

Since Lang is one of the rare track ex- 
ecutives who is recognized by his patrons, 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
him to drift around and kibitz with the 
bettors without being harassed by horse- 
players trying to squeeze a free pass out 
of him. Because of all the money that 
goes through the betting windows, many 
racegoers believe that having to pay ad- 
mission to the track is an imposition, 
that such an insignificant sum should be 
beneath the track's dignity. In point of 
fact, a track's cut of the mulucl take is so 
small that printingand servicingaS2 tick- 
et actually costs the track almost twice 
what it makes on it. Tracks generally 
must survive on the bagatelles of admis- 
sions, concessions and parking. Few 
men would dare walk up to David Mer- 
rick and demand an Annie Oakley for 
a Broadway hit or try to buck Welling- 
ton Mara for a season freebie to the 
Giants, but everywhere Chick Lang 
goes — and on the phone and by mail — 
people have no qualms about flat out 
asking him for a pass, or maybe two. 

"And what business are you in, sir?" 
Chick replies. "Oh, tires? Well, how 
about sending me over four free white- 
walled radials?" 

Paying regulars stop Lane to congrat- 
ulate him on the appearance of the 
plant — once a shabby establishment of 
Cimmerian gloom — the way a housewife 
might say nice things about her neigh- 
bor's new slipcovers. A local character, 
a sometime balloon retailer named Mr. 
Diz, accosts Lang with Swiftian logic. 
"Chick, the one trouble with this race- 
track is that now it's too good for the 
kind of people who go to racetracks." 

Farther along, in the clubhouse, a 
moon-faced old man catches up with 
Lang and shakes his hand warmly, mur- 
muring gratitude His name is Harry the 
Horse Caplan, alias Horse Thief Burke. 
He was an old companion of the late Da- 
mon Runyon, celebrated by the writer for 
explaining to the cops that he had only- 
picked up the end of a rope— and how 
was he to know that there was some- 
body's horse connected to the other end? 
Horse Thief had been ruled off the tracks 
for touting. Now the ban was off and he 


was back, and grateful. A racetrack was 
about the most favorite place in his life. 
"Thank you, Chick," he said huskily. 

Lang had to leave the old man to find 
Shorty and Baby Cakes; rising high 
winds had done some damage down by 
the winner's circle. That attended to, he 
climbed up to the balcony of the jock- 
eys' room to watch the first half of the 
daily double, the first race of the meet- 
ing. A jock’s valet came up to him. "Your 
other son just got here," he said. Chick 
smiled: Bill Hartack had arrived, just as 
he promised, from Oaklawn. 

The horses went into the gate. "Root 
for the eight,” Chick said to no one in 
particular. Eight was the favorite. Man- 
agement likes favorites to win because it 
means that more money stays in more 
hands, which means more money to be 
lost as the day wears on. In Maryland 
cynics maintain that since there is more 
money to be bet and lost on Saturdays, 
Saturday is a day for favorites. All over 
Pimlico, when a favorite comes in, peo- 
ple tear up their tickets and say, "I 
shoulda known! It's Sarruday. ain't it?” 

Harry the Horse would surely believe 
that, too. But, at just about the time 
Chick was climbing to the jocks' balco- 
ny for the first race. Horse Thief keeled 
over and died in front of the S50 win- 
dow in the clubhouse. He was 69 years 
old and did not have a whole lot of cash 
in his pockets. 

No. 8 came out of the gate behind 1 1 
horses in a field of 12. No. II took the 
lead: 1 1 was the second choice in the bet- 
ting. “The 11 always runs good on this 
track,” Chick said, adjusting quickly; the 
second choice keeps a lot of money in 
circulation, too. Eleven won, wire to 
wire. The restaurant was jammed with 
late reservations. The track dried out 
well. In fact, the weather had been so per- 
fect that there were 4,000 more people 
on hand than Lang had dared hope for. 
Even the mayor showed up. Betting 
topped SI. 7 million. Lang's other son 
won the fifth race. The favorite won the 
feature: it was Sarruday. after all. Chick - 
ie Lang tabbed three winners in his hand- 
icap selections. Chick's wife Nancy hit 
an S85 Exacta. Chick permitted himself 
a hot dog and a beer. 

The temperature dropped 37° and 
there were snow flurries that night. "If 
the peanuts don't get you, the popcorn 
will," Chick said. end 
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(Text and illustrations follow) 





Another small car? Aren’t there enough 
on the market already? 


Yes and no. Yes, there are small cars of 
many makes and models running around. No, 
there isn’t the kind of small car that Buick 
thinks America needs. 


Small 

cars 

come 

in 



Getting 
around 
in a 
small car 
isn’t 
always 
easy. 


A small car has small-car hangups. 

The biggest argument for small cars 
seems to be that . . . well, they're small. They cost 
less to buy. They cost less to operate. They're 
easy to drive. And 
they’re fun to drive. 

But there are a 
number of situations 
in which a number 
of small cars are 
ill at ease. 

Like on express- 
ways. Or on bumpy 
roads. Or with a 
family inside. 



A big car has big-car hangups. The biggest 
argument for big cars seems to be that they 
take good care of you. They offer performance, 
roominess, and riding comfort. 

But a big car can be a handful when you’re 
trying to maneuver and park on small streets 
or in big traffic. And a big car costs more, both 
to buy and to operate. 

The plan, then, was to combine the 
advantages of a big car with the advantages of 
a small car. 


the joys 
of 

a 



Introducing Apollo by Buick. Now, about 
the body. Let’s face it. Apollo’s basic body con- 
figuration is something you’ve seen before. 

But Buick has taken that same basic shell 
and transformed it into Apollo— a small car 
that offers the kind of prestige, performance 
and creature comforts you’d expect of a larger 
car. There’s a high level of interior and 
exterior trim available. And there’s abundant 
acoustical insulation. 



Sports car lovers will find the ride too soft. 

Which is just fine. Because we designed 
Apollo for comfort, not for competition. 


Performs beautifully even though the road is rough. 

And we did it with coil springs up front, 
multi-leaf springs in the rear— each selected 
by a computer according to the way each 
Apollo is equipped. 


This is one small car that knows how to 
keep quiet. In all Apollo models, sound 
deadeners are applied to the roof panel, under 
front and rear seat floors, to the door outer 
panels, wheelhouses, and the passenger com- 
partment floor. 

There’s insulation below and behind the 
instrument panel. 

With available V-8 engines, a full fiberglass 
hood blanket is included. And to help isolate 





noise and vibrations, rubber isolation mounts 
are used between the body and the frame. 

When all is said and done, Apollo simply 
doesn’t sound like a small car. 


Perhaps the most impressive asset is inside. 

Thick carpeting is standard. So is an 
instrument panel with wood-grain vinyl accents. 



Custom interior available. 


So are front and rear armrests and ash- 
trays. 

The full-foam seats are very un-small-car. 
They’re big, thick and comfortable— with room 
for legs, hips and shoulders. 

Why Apollo weighs 450 pounds more than 
a lesser compact. When ordered the way we 
suggest, Apollo weighs more because Apollo 
comes with more. Standard equipment 
includes that rather imposing bumper system 
with full-width steel reinforcement. 

Large E78 x 14 tires. 

And all that insulation. 

Then there are Apollo's available and 
eminently desirable V-8 engines and Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission. 



It isn’t a typical 
compact-not when 
you add a Buick V-8. 

There are V-8s 
and there are Buick 
V-8s. A rather impor- 
tant distinction. 

Because Buick V-8 
engines offer features like 
nickel-plated exhaust valves, 
semi-closed cooling systems, time- 
modulated chokes and so on and so forth. 

It’s really not important that you understand 
all the equipment. Just so you understand 
that a Buick V-8 is a rather special way 
to power a car. 

And that the 350-cubic-inch V-8s that go 
into Apollos are the same engines that go into 
our most expensive Century models. 

There are two Buick V-8s available for 
Apollo — and either one can handle both city 
streets and highways. 


Naturally, Apollo is available in a hatchback. 

Which is a beautiful way to make an 
already “big” small car even bigger. Because 
with the hatchback up and the back seat down, 
Apollo takes on a lot of cargo-carrying ability. 

The cargo area is over six fully carpeted 
feet long— with a whopping 27-cubic-foot 
capacity. Not bad for a small car. 



continued... 


Of course, if you're not inclined to carry 
Christmas trees or carpets in your Apollo, you 
can always choose either a 2-door Coupe or a 
4-door Sedan version. 

You’JJ sh'JJ have plenty of room for people 
because Apollo’s interiors are deceptively roomy. 

Apollo may be a small car, but it's hard 
to tell from the inside. 



If you have about 3,200 dollars to spend 
for a car, read on. At first thought, the idea of 
spending more than 3,000 dollars for a typical 
small car might sound a bit steep. 

But then, we’re not talking about a typical 
small car, are we? 

Let’s say you have 3,200 dollars to spend. 


Your money will get you an Apollo 2-door 
Coupe with the following recommended 
equipment: 

Buick 350 cubic-inch V-8 (2-bbl. carb.) • Turbo 
Hydra-Matjc 350 Transmission • Variable 
Ratio Power Steering • E78 x 14 Whitewall 
Bias Ply Tires • Deluxe Wheel Covers • 

Bumper Protective Strips (Front and Rear) 

• Protective Body Side Moldings. 

Of course there are plenty of additional 
items you can specify, but the combination 
suggested makes a good, solid base to 
start with. 

And at that price, with that much 
equipment, Apollo is about as much small car 
as you’re going to find on the market today. 
"'Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price for the Apollo 2-door 
Coupe includes dealer new vehicle preparation charge and the 
equipment listed above. Other options, destination charge, state 
and local taxes are additional. 

Specifications 

Dimensions (inches, unless otherwise noted) 
Wheelbase 111 .0 

Length 1 97.9 

' Width 72,4 ~ 

Height 52.5 

Curb weight (lbs.) 331 7 
Axle Ratio: Manual Transmission 3.08 
Automatic Transmission 2.73 


Apollo. By Buick. 





PEOPLE 


As an honorary member of the 
British Deer Society, 24-year-old 
Prince Charles sent a letter con- 
taining an interesting stag story 
when he was unable to attend the 
society's 1 Oth anniversary cele- 
bration. After the customary 
niceties — "I have had more fun 
watching and stalking deer than 
I should have believed possi- 
ble" — Prince Charles got down 
to the talc. “I should be interest- 
ed to know," he wrote “wheth- 
er anyone has had the success I 
had last October during the rut 
in Scotland in fooling a large stag 
with hind that I was a compet- 
itor for his harem. I advanced 
over a steep ridge with my arms 
above my head in the form of 
antlers. The stag took a look and 
came straight at me, only to re- 
alize his mistake and disappear 
rapidly with a look of profound 
horror and embarrassment on 
his face." Said Peter Baillie, the 
society's chairman, "The letter 
will be kept in our archives. The 
members were delighted with it." 

"How do you say no to Howard 
Cosell?" asks Erich Segal. Cosell 
wanted the author of Love Sto- 
ry to carry a four-pound pack of 
■batteries and a microphone in 
this year's Boston Marathon, 
and Segal just couldn't refuse. 
The mike picked up some high- 
ly critical reviews of Segal's run- 
ning, but one spectator did 
shout, "You run belter than you 
write." Says Segal, whoiinished 
526th, "Can you imagine what 
a blow that was to my ego?” 

Jennifer Heubach, a prettx senior 
from California, won Wellesley 
College's 79th annual hoop-roll- 
ing contest and was presented 
with a yellow and white floral 
bouquet. According to tradition, 
this means she will be the first 
of her class to marry Before any- 
one slips any hoops on her fin- 
gers, however, Jennifer plans to 
attend graduate school to study 
law and urban planning. Indeed, 
she had not intended to enter the 



race and had not even practiced, 
but maybe she didn't have to. 
Back home in L.os Altos she ran 
junior high school track, partic- 
ipated in high school gymnastics 
and was captain and quarter- 
back of her high school powder- 
puff football team. 

No doubt about it it was a rook- 
ie tryout when Dallas Cowboy 
Defensive Back Charlie Waters 
recently auditioned for a sports- 
casting job with a Dallas TV sta- 
tion. "They had everybody 
there." Waters recalls. “Cam- 
eraman, director, light man. Ev- 
erybody. I had to write my own 
script and I started on it and stut- 
tered. Then I said, ‘Oh .' and 

got tickled. I threw the five-page 
script up into the air, and the 
pages just fluttered down like 
parachutes. It really broke me 
up, and there I was laughing and 
rolling on the floor. . . . Then I 
looked up. Man, those guys were 
staring at me straight faced. Not 
even smiling. It was terrible. I 
mean those cats were really se- 
rious. You probably won't be- 
lieve this, but I didn't get the 
job." 


• A free pair of Puma shoelaces 
to the first person who can guess 
the age of this athlete and his 
time for the I (X). Nope, wrong. 
Duncan Maclean, who was one 
of the world's fastest sprinters in 
1904 when he ran the 100 in 9.9 
seconds, now docs it in 14 sec- 
onds at the age of 88. Originally 
from Scotland and known as the 
Tartan Flash. Maclean trains for 
two hours every day at London's 
Crystal Palace sports center in 
preparation for an international 
meet: the U.S. Masters Cham- 
pionships for athletes over 40. 
His next-oldest teammate is a 
mere 70. 

Harry Hilp, 84. a retired San 
Francisco builder and developer, 
really can't live without golf. Be- 
fore being fitted with a pacemak- 
er after a recent heart attack, 
Hilp insisted that the device must 
not interfere with his golf swing. 
Patients at Mt. Zion Hospital 
were startled to see surgeons 
Milton Pearl and Jacob Abouav 
swinging a driver in the fifth- 
floor corridor — to learn just 
where the arms would touch the 
body during the swing. Appar- 
ently they found out. After leav- 
ing the hospital Hilp went to 
Palm Springs and shot a 42 for 
nine holes. 

Ex -Senator Jack Miller of Iowa 
and his wife Jerry, both rabid 
golfers, cannot agree about the 
disposal of Jerry's ashes in event 
of death. "I wanted to have me 
sprinkled over the putting green 
so I could watch over his game 
and improve it," Mrs Miller 
said, "But he said. 'Are you kid- 
ding? I 'll sprinkle you in the sand 
trap where you belong.' " 

Marty Brown, an official of the 
PGA, is undergoing a hair trans- 
plant. Thirty-two tufts of hair, 
one-quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, arc scattered over his once- 
shinv pate at the rate of about 
one tuft per square inch of skin. 
Arnold Palmer took one look at 


the construction work and said, 
"Maybe we ought to paint a 
white line around it and call it, 
‘Ground Under Repair.' " 

♦ Hank Drummis. a former 
football player, now runs all his 
patterns on a sewing machine. 
He used to tear opponents apart 
at the scams while playing high 
school ball in Boston, college 
football at Northeastern Univer- 
sity and in the semipro leagues. 
"I loved it, being face-to-face 
with all those guys, smashing 
them." he says. "I was pretty 
cocky." A year ago he got into 
clothing, employing 16 people. 
"My wife Vicki was the seam- 
stress." he says. "I was only in 
it from the business angle, but I 
got tired of being ignorant when 
women asked questions. Like 
football, you need total dedica- 
tion to be a seamstress. I felt very 
clumsy behind the sewing ma- 
chine with my big hands, but 
when you get to know it, it's ex- 
citing. I mean, you sew things 
inside out, then turn them 
around and they look good." 
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baseball / William Barry Furlong 

He’s out to 
make a name 
for himself 


P at Kelly goes through life like a 
chronic ease of mistaken identity. It 
is bad enough that people think he is a 
merry-eyed, bulb-nosed Irish comedian. 
Worse, last week he got a letter from the 
owner of the Cleveland Browns that he 
just knew was meant for his running 
back brother Leroy. The only evidence 
he has that the rest of the world is not 
marching to the drum of some distant 



CHICAGO'S PAT KELLY EYES A PITCH 


tribal lunacy is in the baseball statistics. 
At week’s end Pat Kelly of the Chicago 
White Sox —dancer, dude, outpatient 
and ail-round blithe spirit — was leading 
both major leagues in baiting with an 
average of .441. 

There is some suspicion that Kelly is 
symptomatic of a vernal event one that 
will melt under the summer sun— and, 
more important, of the White Sox them- 
selves. They lead the American League 
in win percentage, in batting and in apos- 
tasy. For generations it has been dogma 
that the Sox, burdened with a ball park 
only slightly smaller than West Texas, re- 
lied on pitching and defense for their suc- 
cess however slight, and linished regu- 
larly, not to say triumphantly, near the 
bottom of the league in batting. The Hit- 
less Wonders was not just the name of a 
common plague in Chicago but the iden- 
tity of a way of life. 

"We decided to go get the hitters.” 
says Manager Chuck Tanner about the 
turnaround of the White Sox. "We didn't 
worry about the si/e of the bail park; we 
wanted to fill it with men who could hit 
well." The hitlers they got were either cel- 
ebrated (Dick Allen) or anticipated 
(farm products Bill Melton and Carlos 
May). Pat Kelly came alongasa surprise. 
Until recently he was known— to the ex- 
tent he was known at all — as Leroy’s 
brother, as baseball's most distinguished 
fashion plate (he was named to Kansas 
City’s best-dressed list while he was with 
the Royals) and as a fast man on his feet. 
On the one hand he has mastered the 
Jerk, the Skate and the Funky Broadway: 
on the other, he stole 32 bases in 41 at- 
tempts last year. 

"Discriminating. Whenever I'm hit- 
ting well. I'm being much more discrim- 
inating." Kelly was saying. He had put 
aside the velour Super Fly hat. the cuffed 
red velvet pants, the pink and burgundy 
lank top and the red wet-look shirt ("like 
in scuba diving"), and now was dressed 
extensively, if not elegantly, in Ben-Gay. 
For a week or so he had successfully con- 
cealed from the rest of the league that 
the tendinitis in his left shoulder hurt so 
much he could not make a throw 1 from 
his shoulder to his shoetops. "When he 
caught a fly ball. Jorge Orta [the White 
Sox second baseman] would run out un- 
til they were five feet apart and Pat'd just 
wrist-flick the ball to him." said Tanner. 
But the pain didn't strike when Kelly 
swung, and so, fortified with cortisone 
and by visits to the team doctor, he sent 


his batting average soaring. ‘‘I’ve be- 
come much more selective about pitches 
in my swing zone,” he said, ’’and I’m 
seeing the ball good. W'hen you're hit- 
ting, it’s as big as a balloon." 

This revelation may have all the pub- 
lic impact of falling hair, but it does offer 
some insight into the phenomena of Kel- 
ly and the White Sox. For one thing. 
KeJJy has— for aJ) his inclination to dis- 
guise it with the engaging boulevardier's 
esprit a rather acute intelligence. While 
most batters talk about their strikezone, 
Kelly talks about the reality: that slight- 
ly larger target which is the real zone of 
combat between hitter and pitcher, the 
swing zone. This is the area outside the 
strike zone where a pitcher can tuck a 
poor-to-bad pitch in the conviction that 
the batter may well swing at it — usually 
ineffectually. The idea is to keep the ball 
within templing reach— within the area 
where the baiter likes to swing at a pitch 
but too far out of the strike zone for him 
to hit it well. The percentages arc that 
the worst that can befall the pitcher is a 
called ball. 

The strike zone, on the other hand, is 
a high-risk area where the batter can get 
good wood on the ball, and the worst 
that can befall a pitcher is instant disas- 
ter. Some batters have by nature, or force 
of circumstance, a very large swing zone. 
Dick Allen, for example, had to swing 
at many pitches far outside the strike 
zone in the late innings of most games 
last year because — given the lamentable 
slate of White Sox power after Melton 
was sidelined with a back injury — a walk 
would not help the team. If Allen did not, 
get a big blow for the Sox, nobody else 
would. If he were content with a walk to 
first, there to languish until dead, the 
pitchers were content to let him. This 
year things have changed. Four of the 
first five batters in the White Sox lineup 
are batting over .3C0 and Melton, hitting 
fourth behind Allen, leads the club in 
RBIs. Freed from the imperative of free 
swinging, everybody on the team is work- 
ing toward the ideal: to make the swing 
zone as close to identical with the strike 
zone as possible, and thus put intense 
pressure on the pitchers. 

To dale, Kelly has most closely ap- 
proached perfection, he is hilling almost 
2C0 points over his career average. Once 
he was tempted to be a home-run hitter. 
"That’s the year 1 had a hundred strike- 
outs," he says. He is 28 now, only two 
years younger than Leroy, and at 6' 1", 
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Who foots the family 
shoe bills when you 
become disabled? 



It takes a regular income to keep a family running smoothly. 

That’s why a State Farm Disability Income Policy can come in 
so handy if sickness or injury 
prevents you from 
bringing home a regular 
paycheck. 

1 1 provides a regular 
monthly income to help you 
with normal family 
expenses like clothing and 
groceries. Or maybe the 
monthly car payments, or 
the mortgage. 

Being laid up isn’t 
pleasant to think about. But 
a family doing without isn’t 
either. 

So if you’re not covered 
for disability, why not call 
your State Farm agent 
today. He’s there to help 
you plan the policy that’s 
just right for your family. 

Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 
you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 

" ’ STATE 1 ARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANT L C OMPASS Hot 

person- 

to-person health insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 


BASEBALL continued 


185 pounds he has the look of sleek pow- 
er. But he knows he has to quell that self- 
immolating instinct and to concentrate 
on whittling down his swing zone. 

"I felt that with my speed [he has been 
limed at 3.8 seconds going from home 
to first] I'd have a 50-50 chance of get- 
ting on base if I just made contact with 
the ball," he says. So he stood a bit far- 
ther from the plate, the better to see the 
ball, and refrained from swinging at 
pitches on the far outside edge of his 
swing zone. The result is not only more 
hits but more walks, By last week he was 
reaching base 55% of the time. 

Once there. Kelly is not only a con- 
tinuing threat but an elegant subtlety in 
the strategies of Manager Tanner. Some 
ploys are obvious. Kelly was very aggres- 
sive about advancing by stealing last year 
because, with the White Sox batting con- 
centrated in Allen, he was not likely to 
advance any other way. Some ploys are 
not. For example. Tanner has an incli- 
nation to open with a flourish in the sec- 
ond game of a doubleheader, particularly 
when the White Sox have won the first 
game. “It gets the adrenalin flowing in 
your own men and it gets the other team 
down right from the start.” he says. 
"They start thinking. 'Well, it's starling 
all over again. What chance have we 
got?'" The responsibility for such a 
flourish tends to fall frequently on Kelly 
because he is the leadoff batter. After the 
Sox whipped the Texas Rangers 10- 1 in 
the first game of a doubleheader while 
the pennant race was tightening last Au- 
gust, Kelly opened the second game by 
getting a walk, stealing second, going to 
third on an infield out and then stealing 
home. Thus he gave the While Sox a first- 
inning 1-0 lead without troubling them 
for a hit. The Rangers dropped the game 
7-1 and the White Sox romped a few 
steps further in their brief, dramatic stay 
at the top of the American League's 
West Division. 

This year Tanner's tactics, and Kelly's, 
are less larcenous. Kelly has stolen only 
one base all season. "I'm just getting on 
and waiting for something to happen," 
he says. The wait is never long: the three 
men behind him in the baiting order — 
May. Allen and Melton— have 87 hits, a 
.31 1 batting average and 55 RBIs. Says 
Allen: "I know that if Pat gets on base, 
Carlos will move him along, and that 1 
don't have to mash the ball to score him. 
If I just keep the ball in play, I know 
he'll score." The result: Allen is still hit- 


ting with power — 17 of his first 29 hits 
were for extra bases, but only five were 
homers. Kelly has been scoring nearly a 
run a game, and driving in a run or two. 
also. Last Thursday it was his I2th-in- 
ning single that beat the Angels 4-3. 

To be sure, Kelly is not playing in ev- 
ery game. A left-handed batter, he is be- 
ing used only against right-handed start- 
ers. But the White Sox do not fall apart 
when he is out of the lineup. John Jeter, 
his right-handed alter ego. was hitting 
.326 last week. They are of a size and 
kind: Jeter is a little taller and about as 
heavy as Kelly and a specdball, too. But 
there is no mistaking him for an Irish co- 
median or a Cleveland running back. 
Given a few more weeks of .400-plus bat- 
ting. nobody will make that kind of mis- 
take about Pat Kelly, either. 


THE WEEK 

(May 6-12) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A I C A OT "They've put the rabbit 
ML LMO I back into the baseball," 
said Gaylord Perry of the Indians. "Those 
are rockets going out of here. . . . For sure 
they've jacked up the ball." After 15 games 
in Municipal Stadium last year 19 homers 
had been hit; this year 35 have gone out. 
What is more, league home-run output is up 
a whopping 38%, a difference too great to 
be attributed solely to the use of designated 
hitters. Perry's complaints were not the 
grousing of a loser, for he won twice last 
week. Milt Wilcox also won, presumably 
with the assistance of a wooden statuette of 
a Hawaiian war god his father sent him. 

Last season Boston's Luis Tiant gave up 
seven homers in 179 innings; in 56 innings 
this year he has allowed 1 1, three last week, 
as the Red Sox went 3-3. Ron Blomberg of 
the Yankees pulled a 440-footer in Min- 
nesota that had it been straighter might have 
netted him S50.000. George Medich and 
Frit/ Peterson hurled shutouts as the Yan- 
kees leapfrogged from fifth to third. 

Still, no team could reach .500, Milwaukee 
moving in front after a 3-2 week. Jim Col- 
born subdued Texas on one hit and Darrell 
Porter's eighth-inning homer squelched 
Kansas City 3-2. Latest of the ball park gim- 
micks is the chap in Milwaukee who com- 
memorates Brewer home runs by sliding 
down a chute into a huge beer stein. Alas, 
the chute was not greased properly for his 
first trip, but he made it to the mug anyway. 

"When they got me only six runs in my 
first five starts I decided to pitch shutouts." 


said Baltimore's Jim Palmer. He blanked the 
Angels, then the Yankees, and the Orioles 
managed a 4-2 week. 

These were trying times for the Tigers. 
They lost four of six, Woodic Fryman com- 
mitted the first Tiger balk since 1971. Wilhc 
Horton and Gates Brown wound up on third 
base at the same lime and Shortstop Eddie 
Brinkman, who set five fielding records last 
season, made four errors. 

MIL 13-14 DET 14-16 BALT 13-15 
NY 13-15 CLEV 14-17 BOST 12-15 j 

A I \A/PQT Ed Kirkpatrick, a .233 
ML VV LO I lifetime batter, hit .400 
for the Royals and raised his average to .386, 
second highest in the majors, as Kansas City 
went 4-2 for the week. Kirkpatrick attrib- 
uted much of his success to Dr. Ray Reilly, 
a psychologist: "He seems to know a lot 
about how athletes' minds work.” 

The Angels are already in a stretch drive 
of sorts, indulging in what Manager Bobby 
Winkles calls "static stretching exercises." 
This latest of Winkles' Wrinkles is designed 
to cut down on injuries, particularly pulled 
hamstrings. But last week little worked as 
California lost five of six. 

Manager Frank Quilici objected when the 
Minnesota organist played Rollout the Bar- 
rel as portly Harmon Killebrewcamc to bat. 
Dcadpanncd the organist: "I just thought 
the Twins were going to have a barrel of fun 
with Harmon coming up.” There was little 
fun for the Twins, however, as they lost big 
(14-4 J and small (2-0). It was the A's who 
enjoyed themselves. Their 6-0 record includ- 
ed two wins for Ken Holtzman. Bert Cam- 
paneris hit .500 and DH Dcron Johnson 
smashed three homers. 

Rich Hand of Texas got tangled up on the 
mound and fell on his face, but he tame up 
smiling with a 7-2 win over Detroit. After 
losing a game to Oakland by 15 runs Man- 
ager Whitey Herzog said: "The only nice 
thing is that it counts as only one defeat." 
And that is all first-place Chicago had as Wil- 
bur Wood won twice to become 8-2, Terry 
Forster had three saves and the Sox won four 
without benefit of a homer. 

CHI 18-7 KC 20-11 OAK 17-14 
CAL 14-13 MINN 11-14 TEX 9-17 

Ml I- A QT Home run production in 
|\L LMO I the National League is 
up, largely because the Pirates have already 
hit 39 of them, nearly twice as many as a 
year ago. Last week they had II, three by 
Willie Stargell, who bopped a 480-footer out 
of Dodger Stadium. "I've never set goals, 
but I believe if I stay healthy this year I'll hit 
60 home runs," he said. The Pirates needed 
more than homers, however. Pittsburgh hit 
into 12 double plays, made eight errors, lost 
five of six and tumbled to fourth. 

continued 
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U.S. Government tests show 
True lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. 
Regular or Menthol. 



Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 12 mg. "tar”. 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb. 73. 
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Zenith brings you 
the two things you want 
most in colorTV. 



The fewest repairs 
according to a survey 
of TV servicemen. 

In a 175-dty survey of independent TV servicemen. 
Zenith was named, more than any other color TV. as 
needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION: "In general, of the brand* 
you are familiar with, which one would 
you aay require* the fewest repair*?" 


The best picture 
of the 6 leading 
big screen eolorTVs. 

fn a recent test conducted by Opinion Research Corp.. 
2,707 people from all over America looked at the 6 leading 
big-screen color TV’s. They voted Zenith Super Chromacolor 
the best picture by more than 2 to 1 over the next best brand. 



We’re proud of our record of building dependable, 
quality products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith 
product doesn’t live up to your expectations— or if you 
would like additional details of our surveys— we want to 
hear from you. Write the Vice President, Consumer 
Affairs. Zenith Radio Corp., 1900 N. Austin Ave.. 

Chicago. 111. 60639. 


T£N£Tii 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on* 


BASEBALL continued 


Chicago hammered out 1 3 doubles and 1 1 
home runs, took four of seven games and 
clung to first place. Rick Reuschel, the only 
Cub starter with an ERA under 4.00. low- 
ered his mark to 1.59 by stopping the Phil- 
lies 3-1. When Manager Whitey Lockman 
was ejected from a game in San Diego he 
manipulated the Cubs by peeking through a 
gap in the wall behind the dugout and re- 
laying messages. 

Jerry Koosman of the Mets beat the 
Braves 8-1 with a live-hitter and Tom Sea- 
ver notched two wins, one a two-hit shutout 
of the Pirates. Overcoming numerous inju- 
ries. the most serious being Jerry G rote's 
broken wrist. New York advanced into sec- 
ond place. 

Jacket Day in Philadelphia attracted 
60,120 fans, one of the largest crowds in 
league history. But the Phillies lost three 
games (including that oncj by two runs and 
one by one. Their lone triumph came when 
Mike Ryan drew a bases-loadcd walk in the 
14th inning to beat the Reds 3-2. 

Montreal struggled to win two of five: 
4-3 over Houston with the aid of a barcs-full 
wild throw in the ninth and 3-1 over St. 
Louis when Ron Woods scored from first 
on a single. Previously the Cardinals' hap- 


less Alan Foster won his first game in al- 
most two years, blanking the Expos 12-0. 
Ken Reitz, who used to sneak into Can- 
dlestick Park by climbing the fence, arrived 
there in style with the Cardinals last week 
and hit a double and his first major league 
homer in a 3-1 victory. 

CHI 18-13 NY 16-14 MONT 13-14 
PITT 12-13 PHIL 11-17 ST. L 7-22 

M I \A/F QT ^' an,S WOU * C * d° a *‘ 

I \ L VV LU I most anything to score a 
run. Dave Rader even crawled the last few 
feet to home plate after being knocked down 
in a melee between the Giants and the Cubs 
Mostly, though, San Francisco got runs by 
more normal slugging. Four of its five wins 
were due largely to 10 home runs, one a 50o- 
footcr by Willie McCovey. Bobby Bonds 
socked three, had 1 1 hits, scored 1 1 runs and 
drove in seven. 

Of all last week's sluggers, Cincinnati's 
Johnny Bench was the robustest, with 14 
RBIs and five homers, a record-tying four 
of them in a row. Three of his HRs and sev- 
en of his RBIs came in one game against 
Steve Carlton of the Phillies, yet it took a 
two-run blast by Dave Concepcion to seal 


the win, 9-7. Next, the Reds had their trou- 
bles in Houston, losing two as the Astros 
took four of five for the week (pane 42). 

For the first time , Dave Johnson batted 
cleanup, and bunted his first time up. There- 
after he showed more punch, hitting three 
home runs, including a grand slam, as At- 
lanta won three out of five. 

Over the past two years, Don Sutton of 
the Dodgers gave up an average of only one 
homer every 23 innings. Then, boom — or 
boom, boom, boom, boom, boom to be ex- 
act— and he lost to the Pirates 5 4. All last 
y:ar the Pirates had hit onlv four homers in 
Los Angeles, but once they found the 
range — or the pepped-up balls — they kept 
hitting them. In the next two contests Pitts- 
burgh put five more into the seats, but lost 
twice to the Dodgers, anyhow. 

San Diego should change its initials to 
LSD. for the Padres have been on some bad 
trips. By losing to the Braves 14-2 their road 
record became 1-10. At home, however, the 
Padres moved up to 10- 1 1 as they got con- 
secutive two-hit wins from Mike Caldwell 
and Bill Greif. 

SF 25-11 HOUS 22-11 CIN 18-13 
LA 18-15 ATL 11-18 SD 11-21 


"Ennis Est 

Miss a few and you can get 6 months of World Tennis Magazine for only $2.00 

( Regular subscription price $7 per year for 12 issues. Regular newsstand price is 75 cents per copy) 


Will a cheap racket break quickly? 

Where can you go for a tennis holiday in Florida? 

Which male professional has earned the most money so 
far this year? 

How much should you spend on tennis equipment in a year? 
What was the "Baxter scandal"? 

Under what circumstances can a player call a let 
while the point is going on? 

Is Chris Evert sexy? 

What major pro championship this year barred 
the public from attending? 

Is nylon as good as gut? 

Does Arthur Ashe play good clay court tennis? 

Which books can help you learn tennis by yourself ? 

How absolute is the right of a player 
to have a linesman removed? 

Arc the heavy-duty balls used by champions? 

What two players have beaten Margaret Court this year? 
How do you serve a "kicker"? 

What's the difference between ATP. 

USLTA. 1LTF. WCT. WITF. and USPTA? 

Who is taking the lawn out of lawn tennis? 

Under what circumstances could one 
throw up a 400-foot lob? 

What is the proper footwork for hitting 
a down-the-line shot? 

What weight racket should a woman use? 

Is it bad strategy to “poop" the ball? 


• Who is the Volga Volleyer? 

• Should an overhead be hit in front of the body 
or actually “over the head"? 

• How do you impart spin on a serve? 

• How tightly should a racket be strung? 

• What player hit a duck squarely amidships? 

• How expensive are tennis camps? 

• Where can you find gifts for a tennis lover? 

• If you miss three volleys in a row should you stay back? 

The answers to these and many other 
questions are in the .tune issue of 

kKxld Tennis 


I would li 
Offer of s 

ke to take advantage of your Special Introductory 
dx issues for only $2.00. 




PLEASE PRINT 



□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

World Tennis, 15 Love St., Marion, Ohio 43302 ZS-l 
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fishing / Dan Levin 


Ant! now, for the first time in New York 

City—tilefish. Excerpt from a radio com- 
mercial for King of the Sea Restaurant 

The tilefish is a strong, brightly colored 
species that grows to 50 pounds or more. 
It is reported to taste like lobster, and it is 
found on the edges of the continental 
shelf. 80 to 100 miles from land. Very few 
men have ever even seen one. but recent- 
ly it has become the object of limited and 
occasionally agonizing scrutiny. 

Special Tilefishing Trip 
April 20 & May 25. 10 p.m. 

This was how it must have looked in the 
slave galleys at night. The men were 
mumbling among themselves. Many 
sprawled on benches, nodding, rolling, 
heads and elbows banging with the pitch 
and yaw . In the bow above, the crew and 
captain squinted over charts or curled in 
corners. No one was lulled into deep 
sleep by the heaving sea or the drone of 
the engines. 

The boat was the 1 15-foot Tampa IV, 
out of Brooklyn's Shccpshead Bay. On 
deck, along the windward rail, 62 men 
stood rib to rib, fishing rods at the ready, 
and when a whistle blew 200 pounds of 
lead went overboard. No less than two 
pounds per line would do, with the boat 
drifting and with the tilefish 450 feet 
down on the bottom. Five minutes 
passed, the baits hit bottom and rods 
bent double all along the rail. 

It is a waiting game, fishing for tile- 
fish, and a weighty one, but that is all. 
The tilefish has been called "the tough- 
est fighting bottom fish that swims." 
mostly by fishing boat captains, and that 
kind of talk may be good business, but 
on this day the best fights were between 
tilefishermcn, some of the world's most 
experienced. Each had barely two feet to 
work in, and the patterns their lines wove 
around each other were marvels of ge- 
ometry. 

Aside from the arguments, there was 
little activity but work. Raising a 25- 
pounder through 450 feet of water meant 
up to half an hour of muscle stretching, 
but no reels "screamed," as the Zane 
Grey types put it. Pounds of lead held 
the tilefish down, 40-pound-test lines 
pulled them up and the wire some used 
was just more weight. The tilefish never 
had a chance. As they are yanked from 
the depths their air bladders often bal- 
loon from their mouths and the fish bob 


Yanking ti/e 
off the 
ocean floor 


helplessly on the surface, like giant spot- 
ted corks. 

The person who named the species re- 
mains anonymous, and he deserves to. 
A tilefish is not orange, like a Spanish 
roof, or hard and shiny, like a bathroom 
floor. It is blue and yellow 1 and silver, like 
a Peter Max hippie. The blue is rich and 
vivid, and it tinges the tail and anal fin. 
The body has a silver sheen, and all over 
its upper surface are tiny yellow spots 
that grow brighter as the fish dies. Most 
deep-water fish are somber toned, but 
this discrepancy fits the little we know 
of the species. The tilefish story is one 
oddity after another. 

The first recorded sighting of a tilefish 
occurred only yesterday as science mea- 
sures time, or in 1879. In May of that 
year an adventurous Gloucester codfish- 
crnian named William H. Kirby dropped 
his lines south of Nantucket in 900 feet 
of water, and caught 2,000 pounds— of 
what he didn't know. So he dumped it 
all back overboard. But the next day he 
kept a few. and sent one to the Smith- 
sonian, which did not know, either. In 
July one William Dempsey caught some 
tilefish in the same area, and he called 
them leopard fish. It was a good name, 
but the ichthyologists came up with Lo- 
plwlutilus chamaeleonticepx and someone 
got tilefish out of lilns. Soon after that — 
maybe it was the shock — the tilefish ap- 



parently became extinct. Millions of 
them died, and the species vanished. 

But only for 10 years. In 1892 tilefish 
appeared again, and from 1915 to 1917 
the species enjoyed brief popularity as a 
food fish. It was plentiful and easily 
caught and quickly forgotten for 50 
years. 

Bruce Freeman, a Federal fisheries bi- 
ologist who is preparing the first major 
study on tilefish, says: "This is a virgin 
fishery, and there aren't supposed to be 
any of those left. It's unique in this day 
and age, and it's close to civilization. If 
we start keeping data now we can see 
what fishing pressure docs to a popula- 
tion. It will be a unique exercise in sci- 
ence." 

It was 1969 when the first party-boat 
catches of tilefish were brought ashore 
at Atlantic City, N.J. Captain Andy Ap- 
plegate had been fishing for cod, and he 
discovered very rough bottom 80 miles 
east of port in 450 feet of water. "We 
dropped our lines," he says, "and there 
they were — tilefish, 20 pounders." On 
that first trip 86 fish were caught, and 
now Applegate makes six to 10 tilefish 
trips a year. His boat is 65 feet long and 
can travel at 1 7 knots, a speed that is nec- 
essary to cover the distances involved. 

All tilefish are caught along the edges 
of an underwater cleft called the Hud- 
son Canyon, where the river once cut its 
way through what was then the shore- 
line to the sea. The Atlantic was as much 
as 600 feet lower then, and what is now 
the continental shelf was dry land. But 
that was 20,000 years ago or more, and 
there were probably no tilefish. 

Fifty pounds, or just above, appears 
to be the maximum size for tilefish, and 
a fish of about 48 pounds was the big w in- 
ner on the Tampa IV that day. More than 
200 tilefish were taken aboard, and ev- 
eryone was ashore by 9 p.m. 

"Too bad they're so deep,” said Vic- 
tor Becker, the Tampa IV's captain. "If 
they ever came in shallow water they'd 
fight, and you'd never land them." 

Yes, too bad. Not catching them would 
be a lot more sensible than catching them 
is now . 

A one-pound lobster is going for $8,95 at 
King of the Sea this week, a tilefish filet 
for $5.50. Tilefish does not taste like lob- 
ster. It does not taste like much of any- 
thing. “It's a novelty," says the restau- 
rant’s buyer. end 
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Ever see a Scotch multiply? 


And go from one bottle to almost five million in a few short years? That’s what Passport did. 
Probably because Scotch drinkers (they tell us) get a little more Scotch taste for their money. 
And probably because they pay a little less money to get it. No wonder they’re drinking it up 
in 51 countries all around the world. And Passport CCP'Oiyr ^ 

Scotch is doing what you thought only rabbits did. 1 9v/UIU I 















What good is boilover protection 
if it runs out on you? 
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Only 

patented Anti-leak 
most common radiator 
Year-round protection 
won’t run out on 



It was anything but a Moysian fit 


A lphonse Moyse Jr. of New York recently became the 
i fourth person and the first American to be named an 
honorary member by the International Bridge Press Asso- 
ciation. Sonny Moyse is the dean of American bridge writ- 
ers, the senior member of a small army of ghosts whose 
columns bore the name of Ely Culbertson. For more than 
20 years (1934-56), Moyse produced 14 syndicated news- 
paper columns a week — he wrote those signed by Josephine 
Culbertson, in addition to those signed by Ely— and for 
sheer volume nobody else comes close. During this time 
some masterly contributions to the theory of the game ap- 
peared under his own byline. 

Even today one need only listen to Moyse argue, or re- 
read a hearty sampling of his writings, to discover that he 
takes his bridge seriously. In fact Moyse is so fond of a 
good argument that one may still hear the rumble of his 
deep voice raised on either side of a bridge debate — as long 
as he is not required to defend the complex maneuvers of 
those players he contemptuously refers to as "the scien- 
tists." Sonny is a stern traditionalist when it comes to bid- 
ding methods. Indeed, his most enduring fame may rest on 
his unshakable advocacy of opening bids on four-card ma- 
jor suits. To defend his position, Moyse frequently cited 
instances when a 4-3 trump suit triumphed where all else 
would have failed, with the result that this kind of contract 
became known worldwide as "the Moysian fit.” 

Moyse’s most popular articles, which appeared from time 
to time in The Bridge World magazine, of which he was 
publisher and editor-in-chief when he retired in 1966, were 
a series of stories about the bridge exploits of his wife Jack- 
ie. No one. least of-all Jackie herself, has ever claimed that 
she shares her husband's skill. Indeed, most of the yarns he 
has spun about her hinge upon the fortuity of her blunders. 
Here is one example. 

Moyse was playing in a high-stakes game at his club w hen 
his partner, a surgeon, got a telephone call summoning him 
to an emergency operation. As Sonny remembers it, the 
announcement of the call gave him a premonitory chill. 
Why? Because Jackie, who had been kibitzing all along, 
was the only other player available to fill in. Sure enough, 
the doctor matter-of-factly proposed that Jackie take his 
place, then had the temerity to say to his opponents, "That 
is. if it's all right with you two." 

Moyse was in a predicament, and it is difficult to see how 
he could have gotten out of it. As it was. Sonny rational- 
ized. "It is just barely possible that in previous narratives I 
may have exaggerated the bridge prowess of my otherwise 
adored wife," he wrote later. “If, in the past, I enthused 


over this bid or that play of hers, it is conceivable that I 
may have embellished. Now my chickens are coming home 
to roost.” 

So his wife played, and there ensued a series of aston- 
ishing results. Here is how Moyse described the culminat- 
ing hand of the game, on which Jackie was the declarer. 

“The bidding in this deal {.shown below ) — particularly 
Jackie's — was not what is generally known as conventional. 
To make things easier for my readers I will state forthwith 
what was revealed to me only at long last — that Jackie had 
somehow or other mixed up her black cards, and what she 
took to be the ace and king of spades turned out to be the 
ace and king of clubs! 

“I spread my hand, and after one look, Jackie jumped 
six inches straight up! What was the spade ace doing there 
when she had it? To my horror, I saw her amazement change 
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BRIDGE continued 


"I fought my way past all the pugs . . . now it was over.” 

“GOOD 

BYE 

HICK** 


My name was Kid Sugar. And I coulda been champ. 
I earned the title shot ... the hard way. But the commissioner 
wouldn’t give me the fight. 

“Nick,” he said, (he always called me Nick because 
of the cuts and scrapes I got from shaving,) 

“with all those marks on your face, the 
doctor would stop the fight before 
the first bell.” s* 7 . 

I'd never been 
cut, not in the ring. I I 
pleaded for my chance. 

“Sorry Nick, my hands j 
are tied.” It was good- - 
bye Nick. Hello skids, -r 
I fought my way past 
all the pugs in all the 
tank towns in America 
and now it was over. 

I sat in front 
of my locker, trying 
on my gloves for the 
last time, when inside 
one of them I found a 
package and a note. It was a 
Gillette Techmatic* razor.The 
note said, ‘‘Nicky, I'd rather 
you'd have finished your 
violin lessons. But if boxing 
is your life . . . Good Luck. Mom.” The Techmatic razor had a 
continuous band, no sharp corners to cut my face. It was light, 
had balance for a smooth, safe shave. All enclosed in a safety 
cartridge so I’d never have to touch a blade again. 

Shortly thereafter I was sitting with Mom at the sym- 
phony, when the tall, gray-haired man approached. “Hello, 
commissioner,” I said. 

“Hello, Champ!” 


WithGilletteTECHMATIC 

itfe good-bye Nick 




to consternation and then saw her pick 
out two cards and transfer them hastily 
to the other end of her hand. 

■‘But now that Jackie had found the 
explanation to what had appeared an ee- 
rie matter, she regained her aplomb, and 
soon my eyes were popping to the finest 
performance of even her distinguished 
career. She took the heart king with the 
ace and, perhaps because she loves to 
ruff, ruffed a heart. She also loves to 
finesse, so she promptly finessed for the 
spade king. When my 10 held she was so 
pleased that she looked on East's failure 
to follow suit as merely another ’detail.' 
A second heart ruff and a second spade 
finesse, to the jack, reduced her to the 
queen-9 of trumps. 

"It is no part of my intention to claim 
that my wife takes smother plays in her 
stride. It is worth observing that she 
could have cashed the spade ace. cleaned 
up the clubs, then thrown West in with 
the spade king, forcing a diamond return 
from the king. But, as compared with 
that humdrum routine line, Jackie's tech- 
nique was a work of art. 

"She did not cash the spade ace. She 
cashed the clubs, ending in her hand." 

Moyse's story goes on but suffice it to 
say that Jackie next led the queen of di- 
amonds, which was covered by the king 
and won with the ace. Next came the jack 
of diamonds and a low diamond. East 
was in and no matter what he returned. 
West was unable to make a trick with 
his guarded spade king after Jackie had 
trumped, even though dummy’s ace was 
alone. 

When the hand was done. Sonny 
raved: "A smother play, a smother piety. 
Why, Baby, do you know that there 
aren’t more than a couple of hundred 
players in the country who can execute 
one of those?” 

It was then that Jackie explained about 
having mistaken the ace and king of clubs 
for the ace and king of spades, and apol- 
ogized for her opening bid. "Next time. 
I'll bring my glasses," she said, "and then 
I'll play a lot better." 

That ended the rubber and the story. 
No doubt I have done less than justice 
to the Moysian flavor by quoting from 
only a part of one of his many Jackie 
stories. But perhaps some day soon they 
will all be collected into a book. I for 
one will want a copy. Autographed by 
Jackie, of course. end 



Not a bird. Not a plane. But a new thrill 
under the sun — 4-wheel drive fun-mobiling. 

At first glance, that same familiar profile, 
but underneath that super-stripe stands a baby 
brute with the guts to go where others fear 
to tread. 

Super Jeep* is all guts from the brawny 
suspension to the heavy-duty axle— an open- 
end design that can turn in just 32.9 ft. And 
while you’re checking out the 
special color treatment on 


the front and rear seats, the rol 
“go!” and the 258 six answers 

Oversize L78 x 15 Polyglas* white wall 
tires are included along with those black 
rubber lip extensions on the fenders. 

Plus chrome front bumper and a safety rail 
for your more easily flustered passengers. She’s 
available in all kinds of color combinations 
and lots of extra goodies. 

So don’t just sit there, hit the 
trail in a gen-u-ine Super Jeep. 


ri Jeep 


Toughest 4-letter word on wheels. 



THE FOLLOWING STORES ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ROD LAVER TENNIS SOCKS BY INTERWOVEN/ESQUIRE SOCKS: 


ILLINOIS 
Antiock 
Four Squires 
Aurora 

Bill’s Hat Shop 
Ronald's Shoes 
Barrington 
Chuck Hines 
S. Lipofsky & Sons 
Carpentersville 
Wieboldt Stores 
Cary 

Dianes Dept. Store 

Chicago 

Breslauer’s 

California Shops for Men 
Carson Pirie Scott 
The Crawford Store Inc. 
Hurwitz Men's Store 
Karoll's Men’s Wear 
Lauter's 

Klaus Dept Store 

Klein's Sporting Goods 

Tom Hynes Fashions for Men 

Wieboldt Stores 

Wolke & Kotler 

Crystal Lake 

Tober's Mens Store 

Wehde Shoes 

Des Plaines 

Paris Store for Men 

Spieglers Dept. Store 

Dolton 

Herzogs Store for Men 
East Dundee 
Chuck Hines 


Rockford 

D J. Stewart & Co. 
George Brothers 
Rockford Dry Goods 
Rolling Meadows 
Crawford Suburban Inc. 
Schiller Park 
Mennon's Mens Wear 
Schaumburg 
Klein's Sporting Goods 
Sparta 

Hooker Dept, Store 

Waukegan 

Carson Pirie Scott 
Chuck Hines 
Karoll’s Men's Wear 
Wieboldt Stores 
Western Springs 
The Shoe Corral 
Wheaton 
Gaedes 
Wilmette 

Carson Pirie Scott 

Winnetka 

The Fell Co. Inc. 


INDIANA 


Hammond 

Carson Pirie Scott 


IOWA 


Saginaw 

Edward’s Men's Shop 

Heavenrich's 

Morley’s 

The Stable 

St. Clair Shores 

Larry's Men’s & Boy’s Wear 

Southfield 

Osmun’s Town & Country 
Traverse City 
Hamilton's 
Wilhelms 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Paul Clothiers 
Alexandria 
Herbergers 
Amoka 

Jack's Outlet Store 
Austin 
Gildner's 
Bemidji 

Patterson Clothing 
Blue Earth 
The Stag Shop 
Coon Rapids 
Northdale Dept Store 

Duluth 

Duluth Glass Block 
M & K 
Elk River 

Johnson's Dept. Store 


Edgebrook 

Kyles 

Effingham 

B & H Clothing Store 
Elgin 

Chuck Hines 
Joe Spiess & Co. 
Elmhurst 

Ruby's of Elmhurst 
Evanston 
Wieboldt Stores 


Evergreen Park 

Carson Pirie Scott 
Karoll's Men's Wear 


Flora 

Country Squire Clothing Inc. 

Glenview 

Dell's Apparel 

Harvey 

Karoll's Men's Wear 
Hillside 

Carson Pirie Scott 
Karoll's Men's Wear 


Joliet 

Pants-a-Plenty 


Litchfield 

Yaegers’ 

Lombard 

Carson Pirie Scott 
Hendersons of Lombard 
Karoll's Men's Wear 
Madigan's 
Wieboldt Stores 


Loves Park 

Parkside Mens Wear 
Rockford Dry Goods 
McHenry 
McGee's Inc. 


Melrose Park 

Madigan's 
Mt. Prospect 
Carson Pirie Scott 
Wieboldt Stores 


Mundelein 
Abernathy's Mens & 
Boy's Wear 
Murphysboro 
Weber's Mens Wear 
Napersville 


Niles 

Karoll's Men's Wear 

Klein's Sporting Goods 

Sportsman 

Oak Park 

Wieboldt Stores 

Olney 

Musgrove Men's Wear 
Park Ridge 
Wehde Shoes 
Robinson 

McCoys Shoe Store 


Milford 

The Three Sons 


KANSAS 


Overland Park 
Litwins 
Jones Store 
Prairie Village 
Jones Store 
Shawnee 

Garrett Men's Wear 

Topeka 

Caldwell Shoe Co. 


Ulysses 

Kep's 

Wichita 

Head Shoe Stores 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City 

Edward's 


Shop 


The VHIage Squire 
Birmingham 
Crowley's Men Shops 

Dearborn 

Crowley's Men Shops 
Detroit 

Crowley's Men Shops 
O'Brien Mens' World 


Farmington 
Crowley's Men Shops 
Grand Rapids 
Jurgens 4 Holtvluwer 
M C. Sporting Goods 
Grandville 
The Tog Shop 
Hart 

Powers Store 


Holland 

Lokker-Rutgers 

Kalamazoo 

Jud Knapper Boys Store 
Libins Varsity Shop 


Livonia 

Crowley's Men Shops 
O'Brien Men's World 


Marine City 

Finsterwald's 

Muskegon 

Vets Men's Wear 
Plymouth 
John Smith 
Pontiac 

Country Squire Shop 
Osmun's Town & Country 
Port Huron 

George Innes Men’s Wear 
Roseville 

Crowley's Men Shops 


Fairmont 

Wilson's 

Faribault 

Jim A Joe 

Farmington 

Harbee's Clothing 

Fergus Falls 

Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 

Glencoe 

The Temple 

Hastings 

Schnell's Clothing 
Hibbing 

The Men's Shop 
Jackson 
Strom Clothing 
Lake City 
Rose Clothing 
Lakeville 

Enggren's Dept. Store 

Little Falls 

Victor Clothing Co. 

Luverne 

Creeger's 

Madelia 

Hodapp's Clothing 

Mankato 

Matt. J. Graif 

Scheel's Sports 

Wilson's 

Minneapolis 

Brown Clothing 

Eklund Clothing Co, 

Freeman's Dept. Store 

Lancer Stores 

Power's 

Monticello 

Johnson's Dept. Store 

Moorhead 

Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 

New Ulm 

Green Clothiers 

Herberger’s 

Northfield 

Axelon’s 

Perman's Inc. 

Paynesville 

Jack's Outlet Store 

Princeton 

Jack's Outlet Store 

Redwood Falls 

Wilson's 

St. Cloud 

Herberger's for the Male 
Jack's Outlet Store 
Metzroth's Clothing 
St. Paul 

Jack Raymond's 
Lancer Stores 
Power's 
St. Peter 
Nutter Clothing 
Shakopee 
Bill's Toggery 


Virginia 
G & K 

Herberger's 
Waoonia 
The Village 
Wayzata 

The Foursome. Inc. 

White Bear Lake 
Parenteau Clothing 
Wilmar 

R. E. Torgerson Clothing Co. 

H. Choate Co. 

Worthington 
Bishop's Clothing 

MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Roths Dept. Store 
Flat River 

Reynolds Men's Shop 
Hayti 

Barkovitz. Inc. 

Higginsville 
Kramer's Men's & 

Boy's Clothing 
Kansas City 
Blue Ridge Jones Store 
Gateway Sporting Goods 
Palace Clothing 
Robinson Shoe Co. 

Kennett 
Barkovitz. Inc. 

Potosi 

Reynolds Men's Shop 

Raytown 

Dando's Men's and 
Boy's Wear 
St. Joseph 

Plymouth Clothing Co. 

Sedalia 

Roth's 

Russell Brothers Clothing 

Springfield 

Freeman's 


OHIO 

Akron 

M O'Neil Co. 

Polsky's 

Athens 

Marting Brothers Company 

Berea 

Art's Men's Shop. Inc. 
Hauck's Men's Shop 
Bowling Green 
LaSalle's 
Canton 

Hughes & Hatcher 

M O'Neil's Company 

Chillicothe 

Britt's 

Schachne's 

Cincinnati 

McAlpin’s 

Cleveland 

Diamond's Men's Shops 
Columbus 

Cutler's Fifth Avenue 
Men's Shop 

Coshocton 

The Buckeye Clothing 

Euclid 

Gornik's, Inc. 

Fairview Park 

Fairview Men's Shop 

Shuttler's Men's Wear 

Findlay 

LaSalle's 

Gallipolis 

Haskins-Tanner 

Garfield Heights 

Siegel's Men's Wear 

Kent 

The Village Shop 
Lakewood 
Geiger's Sport and 
Tennis Shop 
Lima 

Mansfield 

Goldsmith's 
M. O'Neil’s 
Marion 
Jim Dugan's 


Nelsonville 
Kuhn's Clothing 

Newark 

John J. Carroll Co. 

Kline's Dept. Store 
Niles 

The Gentry 
Norwalk 
Pohl's 
Oberlin 

Powers & Dawley 
Portsmouth 

Marting Brothers Co., Inc 

Salem 

Moffett's Men's Wear 

Sandusky 

LaSalle's 

Sy I vania 

Jerry's 

Tiffin 

LaSalle's 

Toledo 

LaSalle's 

Westgate Lion Store 
Wadsworth 
Ladrach's Shoes 

Hughes & Hatcher 
Woodsfield 
Diehl's, Inc. 

Youngstown 
Hughes & Hatcher 
Zanesville 
A. J. Nader & Sons 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck 
Herberger's 
Fargo 

Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 

Grand Forks 

Norbys Dept. Store 

Wahpcton 

Stern Clothing Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Pierre 

Lucas & Theim Men's Store 

Watertown 

Herbergers 


WISCONSIN 

Sjobeck's Men’s Store 
Cudahy 

Dretzka’s Dept. Store 

Delavan 

Begun's 

Fish Creek 

The Hutch 

Greendale 

Klein's Sporting Goods 
Hillside 

Klein's Sporting Goods 

Hayward 

Rivkm's 

La Crosse 

Herbergers 

Lake Geneva 

Newman's Store for Men Inc. 
Lombard 

Klein’s Sporting Goods 

Madison 

The Hub Clothiers 

Petrie Sporting Goods 

Menomonie 

St. Clair-Billehus 

Milwaukee 

Boston Store 

Groller-Stein Co. Inc. 

Klein's Sporting Goods 
Laacke & Joys Co. 

Stock Bros. Inc. 

Rice Lake 

Herbergers 

Larsen Togs 

Superior 

Ekstroms 

Waukesha 

Sullivan’s Mens Shop Inc. 



Our Rod Laver tennis socks look so good, 
Clark Graebner wears them. 


When you’re the National 
Clay Court Champion, the 
National Hard Court Cham- 
pion, and the National Indoor 
Champion, you aren’t going to 
settle for just any pair of ten- 
nis socks. 

You want the best. Even 
if they already have another 
champion’s name on them. 

That’s the reason why 
Clark Graebner chose ours. 


They come in as many 
styles and colors as he’s got 
titles. 

And they’re every bit as 
comfortable as they are good 
looking. 

What’s more, Interwoven/ 
Esquire Socks makes more 
different kinds of athletic 
socks than anybody else. 

Just in case you 1 ike to play 
other sports besides tennis. 


ItttcrWoVgn ' 

ESQUIRE SOCKS” 

We make socks for every walk of life. 



What the ball does (or distance, 
the clubs do (or control. 
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Sold only through golf professional shops 


We gave you the independently 
tested Top-Flite ball for more dis- 
tance and durability. And, it's been 
such a success, you may still be try- 
ing to get your hands on one. 

Now we give you the new Top-Flite* 
clubs with Dy-Nertial™ weighting. 

Since it's those little mistakes— accuracy 
and distance robbing off-center hits — that 
show up big on your score card, we've created 
a totally new weighting system that stretches 
the sweet spot both horizontally heel to toe. 


TOP-, 


and vertically down toward the sole. 
So you're allowed a wider margin of 
error on "thin" hits, as well as on 
hits toward the heel or toe. 

And not only in the irons. We put 
this unique heel, toe and low center of 
gravity weighting system right up in the 
clubface of the woods, too. So you get 
more iron-like control with the Top-Flite 
woods. And, control like you've never had 
with irons. 

Spalding's new Top-Flite woods and irons. 
Because no matter what club you're hitting, 
control is the name of the game. 


FL1TE 





HOCKEY 


Mark Mulvoy 



Mastery of Chicago was sweet for Henri Richard and his Montreal 
teammates, but a time of turbulence lies ahead for all pro hockey 

Victory —and reckoning 


W hen it was finally over— after Pe- 
ter Mahovlich had lost a few dozen 
face-offs to Stan Mikita, after Valeri 
Kharlamov had watched Ken Dryden 
and Tony Esposito masquerade as a cou- 
ple of scared rookie goaltenders from 
Minsk, after captain Henri Richard of 
the Montreal Canadicns had skated 
around Chicago Stadium carrying the 
Stanley Cup over his shoulder like a gun- 
nysack — it was impossible to forget re- 
ports of the verbal exchange between 
Vvan Cournoyer and Jerry Korab just 
seconds before Cournoyer scored the 
goal that beat the Black Hawks and won 
the cup for the Canadicns. As they lined 
up alongside one another for a face-off 
early in the third period last Thursday 
night, the 6' 3", 205-pound Korab, who 
answers to the name of King Kong, 
loomed over the 5' 7", 172-pound 
Cournoyer. 

"Hey, you little frog." Korab snarled, 
"what are you going to be when you 
grow 1 up?" 

"Something you'll never be," Cour- 
noyer answered. "A goal scorer." 

While Korab was thinking that over, 
Jacques Lemaire stole the puck from him 
and broke away with Cournoyer. "Yvan 
was right beside me at the Chicago blue 
line," Lemaire said, "but I took the lead 
and. . . ." 

"You what?" said Cournoyer, who 
has never lost a race to anyone. "Jacques, 
my friend, you went one way to the net 
and I went another. Korab was in front 
of me and I had to go around him." 

Cournoyer eluded Korab wilhoul any 
great difficulty and there he was back- 
handing Lcmaire's rebound past Espo- 
sito for the decisive score, his record-set- 
ting 15th goal of the playoffs. Next, 
before the bewildered Black Hawks 
could recover, Cournoyer neatly set up 
Marc Tardif for an insurance goal as the 
Canadiens won the game 6-4 and 
clinched the cup four games to two. Then 
the silver-haired, 37-year-old Richard, 
playing for his 1 1th cup champion in 18 
years, proudly led his mates to a night- 
long group therapy session with his old 
friend Pipcr-Heidsieck. 

"All those years," Richard said, "all 
I ever wanted to do was skate around 
the ice with the cup. I watched Butch 
Bouchard skate with it, 1 watched Mau- 
rice, my brother, and I watched Jean Be- 
liveau, too. They told me it was the great- 


est feeling in the world. Now I know what 
they meant. But I always thought the cup 
was very heavy. When I picked it up I 
couldn't believe it. The thing is lighter 
than a feather." 

Maybe so, but at one point last week 
Richard and the Canadiens must have 
thought the cup was heavier than Kor- 
ab. There they were in the friendly Mon- 
treal Forum, leading the Black Hawks 
three games to one and obviously anx- 
ious to win it all in front of the adoring 
Quehecois. Also in the audience was 
Kharlamov, the Russian who had made 
Team Canada's defensemen look so in- 
ept last September. "I am here to watch 
the two best goaltenders in the world," 


he said, trusting that word would not get 
back to Vladislav Tretiak, the outstand- 
ing Russian goalie, in Moscow. 

What Kharlamov watched instead was 
basketball-on-ice as both Dryden and Es- 
posito played as though their face masks 
were upside down, with the eye slits at 
their chins. In a normal game Dryden 
and Esposito will allow roughly one goal 
for every 17 shots fired at them; in this 
slam-dunk exhibition they fanned on one 
of every four shots and permitted the 
gaudy total of 15 goals, leaving Khar- 
lamov in shock and prompting 44-year- 
old Gump Worsley to announce his un- 
rctirement from the Minnesota North 
Stars. The score was tied five times, while 
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ENGLISH LEATHER COLOGNE, $3.50 



the lead changed three times. Montreal 
scored first but never led after 7:09 of 
the second period. Happily for the 
Hawks, they happened to be hanging on 
to an 8 -7 advantage when the shooting 
gallery mercifully closed for the night. 

“We ran around likechickens with our 
heads cut off," Richard mumbled. "Did 
you ever see so many mistakes in one 
game? Ever? We played stupid." About 
the only player who did not contribute 
to the shoddiness was Center Stan Mi- 
kita, who scored two goals himself and 
directly set up two others for the Black 
Hawks although he was playing with a 
painful bruise on the middle finger of his 
right hand. 

"If Mikita played baseball," said Pe- 
ter Mahovlich of the Canadiens, "he'd 
be on the disabled list for a month." Mi- 
kita's two goals came on artful deflec- 
tions in front of Dryden. his two assists 
while he was giving Mahovlich person- 
alized instruction in the art of winning 
important face-offs. Both times Mikita 
was sent out by Coach Billy Reay ex- 
pressly to take a face-off from Mahov- 
lich, younger brother of Frank, the Ca- 
nadien whose scoring record Cournoycr 
was to break. 

Mikita, who is six years wiser, eight 
inches shorter and 40 pounds lighter than 
the gangling Mahovlich, won the first 
face-off cleanly, slid the puck back to De- 
fenseman Len Frig and zap — the rook- 
ie fired it past Dryden into the net. A 
few minutes later Mikita beat Mahovlich 
again, skated up-ice and set up Jim Pap- 
pin for another Chicago goal. When Ma- 
hovlich and Mikita squared off the next 
lime, the Montreal player shook his head 
and began talking to Mikita. 

"Stan," he said. “If you don't let me 
win one of these things pretty soon, Scot- 
ty [Montreal Coach Bowman] won't put 
me on the ice again. Be a nice guy, will 
you, and give me a break. Cripcs, I'm 
cheating every way I can but I still can't 
even touch the puck.” 

As it ultimately turned out, Mikita's 
brilliant performance only earned a 48- 
hour stay of execution for the Black 
Hawks. "We skated with them for two 
periods in the final game," said a weary 
Mikita, “but we didn't have anything left 
to give after that." For their efforts Mi- 
kita and his teammates were consoled 
with SI 4,000 apiece, while each of the Ca- 
nadiens collected S19.000. "It's just cad- 
die fees," said Mahovlich with a grin. 

Having disposed of Chicago and the 
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NHL by losing only 15 of 95 games all 
year, Montreal in theory now would have 
to defeat the New England Whalers and 
the Russians before slaking claim to the 
title of world's best hockey team. Sadly, 
there are no plans for such contests, al- 
though the Whalers have offered a chal- 
lenge. While the Canadiens no doubt 
would be hard-pressed to beat the Rus- 
sians. Richard, Cournoyer & Co. prob- 
ably would win a series with the World 
Hockey Association champions by four 
to one. Even Whaler Coach Jack Kelley 
admits that. 

"I know where the talent is," Kelley 
says. "I think it will take four or five years 
before we're able to go out there against 
the best in the NHL. But don't forget, 
they laughed at the New York Jets be- 
fore they won the Super Bowl." 

How good are the Whalers? Before 
Chicago's 8 -7 victory in Montreal, every 
NHL official worth his blazer was chor- 
tling over the loosely played final game 
of the WHA's championship series two 
days earlier in which the Whalers out- 
gunned Bobby Hull's Winnipeg Jets 9-6. 
"That game set hockey back to the 
1930s," laughed one NHL traditionalist. 
"Those teams could not spell the word 
defense." Neither, then, could the Black 
Hawks and the Canadiens. "At least wc 
only set the sport back to the 1940s," the 
same man said later. 

If the Whalers had played in the NHL, 
all season, they would have pressed Buf- 
falo for the final playoff spot in the East 
Division or battled Philadelphia and 
Minnesota for second place in the West. 
Without question, the Whalers were a 
better team than the St. Louis Blues, 
who finished in fourth place in the NHL 
West. Among other assets, the Whalers 
have the best goaltender in Boston, A I 
Smith, who might solve the Bruins' prob- 
lems for the next decade if they could 
get him: four defensemen who are tough- 
er, younger and better than the groups 
in Philadelphia and Minnesota: and 
some fast young forwards, particularly 
Tom Webster, Terry Caffery, Larry 
Pleau and Tim Sheehy, who could play 
anywhere in North America or Russia. 
"Our best years are ahead of us," Kel- 
ley says firmly. 

Comparisons aside, both thcNHLand 
the WHA face a crisis-filled summer. 
Suits, countersuils and counter-counter- 
suits will reach the courts. There will be 
more player defections from the NHL to 
the WHA and perhaps some reverse dc- 
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HOCKEY continued 


fections back to the NHL., a la Derek 
Sanderson. Goaltendcr Bcrnie Parent, 
who walked out on the WHA's Philadel- 
phia Blazers during the playoffs, prob- 
ably will return to the NHL Flyers next 
season. Last summer the WHA's aggres- 
sive raiders signed nearly 70 NHL play- 
ers: this summer they expect to get at 
least 20 more. They are particularly in- 
terested in Center Ralph Backstrom and 
Defenseman Pat Stapleton of the Black 
Hawks and Defenseman Don Awrey of 
the Bruins. "But on the whole," says 
WHA President Gary Davidson, "we’d 
rather sign a large number of the best 
young amateurs." 

The WHA’s main target will be a 20- 
ycar-old center. Tom Lysiak of the Med- 
icine Hat Tigers. Barring a last-minute 
trade before this week's draft, either 
the talent-rich Canadiens or the woefully 
weak Vancouver Canucks will select Ly- 
siak, who rates just behind Defenseman 
Denis Potvin as the best amateur in Can- 
ada. Polvin will sign with the New York 
Islanders, but Lysiak claims he will join 
the WHA if Montreal or Vancouver 
drafts him. 

Losing Lysiak to the WHA would be 
another in a continuing series of dam- 
aging blows to the NHL's prestige and 
image. At present one NHL owner, Har- 
old Ballard of the Maple Leafs, is in pris- 
on for theft of funds, while another 
owner, Tom Scallen of the Canucks, is 
free on S25.000 bail after being convict- 
ed of the theft of $3 million in club funds 
and of issuing a false stock prospectus. 

million from Arthur M. Wjrtz, the own- 
er of the Black Hawks, to satisfy cred- 
itors, and now the NHL is confronted 
with the kind of conflict-of-interest ques- 
tion that used to arise when the Norris 
and Wirlz familiescontrolled three of the 
six teams in the old NHL. 

On top of that, some other NHL own- 
ers recently embarrassed President Clar- 
ence Campbell by scheduling secret 
merger talks with some WHA owners. 
"I don’t like to use scurrilous terms," 
Campbell says bitterly, "but what they 
did was a form of internal . . . well, you 
could almost say conspiracy. Fortunately 
for the NHL, though, some owners sat 
those talks out and acted rationally." 
Once word of the discussions leaked, the 
word merger was dropped from the 
NHL's vocabulary, mostly because the 
league's players' association threatened 
strong legal action. 


Finally, the NHL faces a serious tele- 
vision problem. Indeed, NBC officials 
say that for all the grief the NHL gives 
them they would rather run a soap op- 
era than a hockey schedule. "They de- 
mand blackouts in Chicago, rigid sched- 
uling made up 10 months in advance 
and. believe it or not, a free feed to the 
theaters owned by the Black Hawks when 
their games are blacked out,” says Chet 
Simmons, general manager of NBC 
Sports. Several weeks ago NBC officials 
and an NHL publicist argued bitterly in 
a control truck when the NHL man ob- 
jected too loudly to NBC's mention on 
the air of the fact that Chicago Coach 
Billy Reay had invented a dcsignated- 
speaker rule to keep the media away from 
his star players. 

"All these arc interim difficulties that 
will pass," Campbell says hopefully. 
"Unless the game is completely loused 
up by misdirection, it always will be a 
major sport because of its intrinsic na- 
ture." Maybe so, but as Simmons says 
and as Campbell admits, the NHL at 
present suffers from the lack of a cen- 
tralized authority. "Who runs it , any- 
way?" Simmons asks. "We never know 
whether the NHL official we are talking 
with has any power." Campbell blames 
this on the fact that too many corpora- 
tions that do not know much about hock- 
ey have become actively involved in fran- 
chise ownership. "If we could," he says, 
"we would go back to individual own- 
ership, believe me. To get the type of con- 
trol that Pete Rozellc has, you must have 

in each club. Right now. I'm sorry to say, 
we don't have that." 

Over in the WHA, meanwhile, David- 
son is presiding over a number of fran- 
chise shifts and grants that will provide 
the league with greater financial stability. 
Last week the Philadelphia Blazers were 
sold to a Vancouver millionaire named 
Jim Pattison and he will move the team 
to his hometown. The WHA's most trou- 
bled franchise, the Ottawa Nationals, has 
gone to Toronto. The New York Raid- 
ers will become the New York Golden 
Blades, with new management and mon- 
ey. "There also is a chance that Denver 
and Phoenix will be leaving the Western 
Hockey League and joining us this sum- 
mer, and Cincinnati is set for 1974," Da- 
vidson says. "Believe me, right now the 
WHA is in 100 ' ", belter shape than the 
American Basketball Association was af- 
ter one season." end 
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tennis/ Gwilym S. Brown 


Riding the crest of a winning wave 

With his victory in the World Championship Tennis finals in Dallas last week, formerly the private fishing 
grounds of Messrs. Rosewall and Laver, Stan Smith proved he has left his competition high and dry 


T hose who feel that retirement is for 
bank presidents, not sports heroes, 
would do well to reflect on a flabby Joe 
Louis falling under the blows of Rocky 
Marciano, Jim Ryun sprawled awkward- 
ly on the track in Munich and Arnold 
Palmer, bespectacled, sinking slowly in 
the wake of Jack Nicklaus. Now add two 
names from the 1973 World Champion- 
ship Tennis finals held last week in Dal- 
las. Stan Smith defeated Arthur Ashe for 
the title, but perhaps just as significantly 
the tournament showed the decline of 
those two semi-elderly Aussies, Ken 
Rosewall, 38, and Rod Laver, 34. 

This championship, which brings to- 
gether the eight top-ranking players from 
Lamar Hunt’s lucrative three-month- 
long worldwide WCT tour, had twice in 
a row ended with Ken and Rod meeting 
in the final bracket that last week was 
usurped by Stan and Arthur. Each time 
Rosewall grabbed off the championship 
trophy. He beat Laver in four sets in 1971 
and again last year in a five-set thriller. 
This year the tour was split into Group 
A and Group B, and so the selection for- 
mat was altered slightly, with the four 
top players from each group qualifying 
for the grand finale in Dallas. Neverthe- 
less, Rosewall. emerging from the Group 
B half of the draw, and Laver, represent- 
ing Group A, squared off across the net 
for the third straight time. 

But their reunion had taken a dismal 
sort of twist, for they played not for the 
S50.000 first prize on Sunday, but in the 
loser's bracket. While Ashe and Smith 
relaxed at their motel, gearing up for 
their appearance on center stage the next 
day. the two Australians spent a lazy Sat- 
urday lunch hour at Moody Coliseum on 
the Southern Methodist campus, dog- 
gedly swinging away at each other for 
third place. They were the other half of 
a droll twin bill that included an exhi- 
bition doubles match between veterans 


Pancho Segura and Don Budge teamed 
with Actors Charlton Heston and James 
Franciscus. It was a field day for celeb- 
rity chasers, yesterday freaks and mourn- 
ers who like to attend wakes. Trivia ex- 
perts will record that Rosewall beat 
Laver in straight sets, 6-3, 6-2. 

There is nothing trivial about Stan 
Smith, the tall Californian with the wet- 
look blond hair, the wide mustache, the 
stiff honor-guard posture and the almost 
pious competitive temperament. Over 
the last few months Smith has had a lot 
to do with the fact that old soldiers La- 
ver and Rosewall seem to be fading away. 
A victory at Forest Hills in 1971, a Wim- 
bledon championship last summer and 
emphatic and crucial triumphs at the Da- 
vis Cup Final Round in Bucharest 
against the Rumanians are impressive 
credentials. Mustered out of the Army 
last November, Smith joined Hunt’s 
WCT tour and this winter overshadowed 
Laver in Group A, not merely because 
he stands 6' 4" to Laver’s 5' 8", but be- 
cause he won six of the 1 1 tournaments 
(to the Rocket’s three) and defeated him 
in their three final round matchups. To 
show he is also a good team man. Smith 
joined Bob Lutz to win the WCT’s 
doubles championship — worth 520,000 
each — two weeks ago in Montreal. 

Smith's winning touch was still evident 
in the first round at Dallas when he 
crushedJohn Alexander, 6-4,6-2. 6-1 . He 
displayed such a devastating assortment 
of overhead smashes and volleys, mixed 
with deftly flicked cross-court backhand 
winners that positively hummed with 
overspin, that the powerful and prom- 
ising young Australian entreated Smith 
with mock cries for mercy. After yet an- 
other brilliant Smith sortie, Alexander 
leaped into a eourtside box seat and sat 
with chin in hand comically contemplat- 
ing his imminent doom. Then he sprang 
back on the court as the crowd howled 


and someone called to his opponent, 
‘‘Why don’t you cut out the miracles 
and start playing tennis.” 

Later, Alexander described one reason 
why he had been able to beat Smith in 
two of their first three matches early in 
the winter but, like everyone else in the 
group, has lately found Smith all but un- 
beatable. It is not just miracles. The big 
hitter has acquired a surgeon's touch. 
‘‘He’s more solid all around,” says Al- 
exander, “but the most significant devel- 
opment is that little angled backhand of 
his. He always used to come down the 
line with his backhand and you could be 
there and beat him. Now you can't.” 

“It's just something I picked up from 
watching Rodney,’’ says Smith, “and 
I've been working on it.” 

Something else that Smith has picked 
up in recent months is surprising speed 
and agility for a man so tall and large- 
footed — his sneakers are size 13. This he 
credits to a variety of stretching and 
yoga exercises he has been doing for a 
year and a half. In addition to his pow- 
er, Smith now can retrieve like a terrier 
and get quickly to the net, where he 
makes an imposing obstacle. 

It was this formidable weaponry that 
Laver, after winning in an uneven per- 
formance in the first round against Roy 
Emerson, had to face in the semis. Re- 
cent years for Laver have been rich in 
the stuff you put in a bank, but lean on 
trophies. Not since his Grand Slam of 
1969 has the once untrackable Rocket 
won a major title. His two chances to win 
the WCT championship were thwarted 
by Rosewall. A bad back now pains him 
frequently, hampers his swing and saps 
his confidence. This year, it was rumored, 
he had decided that a victory at Dallas 
in May coupled with another at Wim- 
bledon in July would be the perfect way 
to retire. 

For a while it seemed he might have a 
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UNTIL RECENTLY IT WAS ROD LAVER, BUT AS OF NOW BIG STAN IS THE MAN TO BEAT 


chance. With the sets even at one-all, La- 
ver had two opportunities to break the 
American's serve in the I Oth game of the 
third set and go ahead 2-1. But he could 
not do it, and ultimately lost a 7-6 tie 
breaker. “Stan's a different player when 
he's down and that was my chance," La- 
ver said later. 

Off the hook. Smith's competitive 
juices started flowing. Laver could never 
get the upper hand again, and Smith won 
the fourth set 7-5 to move into the finals. 

It would have been poetic justice if the 
man he met there had been Rosewall in- 
stead of Ashe. Rosewall was the leading 
winner and most acerbic spokesman for 
players who all season long declared that 
being branded with the letter “B” cast 
them in a role as second-class citizens. 


Could the aging leader from downtrod- 
den Group B take on the big blond youth 
from privileged Group A, muffle his pow- 
er and thus hurl shame and confusion 
into the ranks of those who would dare 
discriminate? 

Nope. As it turned out that job would 
have to be left to Ashe, no slouch as a 
spokesman himself. Exhausted from a 
tough five-set victory over England’s 
Roger Taylor that had dragged on until 
12:50 a.m. that same morning, Rosewall 
could not overcome the comparative 
youth and strong serve of the 29-year- 
old Ashe. Shuffling from sideline to side- 
line like a man in ski boots, Rosewall 
dropped the first two sets, 4-6 and 2 -6, 
revived to win the next two 7-5, 6-1 when 
Arthur grew careless, but finally ran out 


of adrenalin and lost by a decisive 6-2 in 
the fifth set. So off went Rosewall to that 
third-place playoff. 

Ashe is not quite ready to rank the 
World Championship tournament with 
Wimbledon or Forest Hills, but he con- 
siders it close. “It’s a big thing, a pres- 
sure tournament, a big occasion,” he said 
before taking on Smith. “But the differ- 
ence here is that you only have to win 
three straight matches to be the cham- 
pion. At the others you've got to win 
seven straight. Still, if you don’t believe 
there is a lot of pressure here just look at 
the guys who lost in the first round. Ex- 
cept for Emerson, none of them had ever 
won a major championship. The rest of 
us have. We've been there before and can 
handle it. At the least this shows who is 
champion of the first four-and-a-half 
months. Maybe not for Smith, who has 
been winning a lot lately, but for some- 
one like me this could set up the whole 
year.’’ 

When Smith beat Laver in the semi- 
finals, Ashe decided he knew- what that 
meant, too. “It stamps Stan as the un- 
disputed No. I in the world,” he said. 
“Maybe even if I beat him.” 

Arthur's credentials were pretty solid. 
He was the runner-up at Forest Hills last 
September, losing to Ilie Nastase in five 
sets. Later in the fall he won the S25.000 
first prize at the WCT’s championship 
playoff following its 12-cvent autumn 
series. In that one he beat a strong field 
that included John Newcombe, Tom Ok- 
ker and Marty Riessen. In addition, he 
had been building momentum on the 
WCT winter tour, reaching the finals at 
the last two events. The question at Dal- 
las was, would he be the runner-up again? 

“When Stan and I get together the 
match can go any which way,” he said. 
“We're like two double barreled shot- 
guns firing from 78 feet. He could blud- 
geon me or I could bludgeon him.” 

As it turned out, it was Ashe who got 
gunned down. Smith won the first two 
sets 6-3, 6-3, dropped the third 4-6, but 
was never in any real danger. He won 
the fourth set 6-4 to pick up the $50,000. 
It was not the best tennis Smith has ever 
played, especially in the third and fourth 
sets, but he has reached the stage where 
he can be slightly off his top form and 
still beat practically anyone in the world. 

“I've always claimed Laver was the 
best,” Smith said after the match. “To- 
day is the first time I feel comfortable in 
saying that maybe I am.” end 
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track & field / Bit Gilbert 



a track buff as curious. Nobody showed 
up to represent UCLA, Villanova or Ten- 
nessee, since these institutions either do 
not have a female track team or did not 
want to go to the bother and expense of 
sending their women to Hayward. Some 
schools regarded as being major athletic 
powers — the Oregons, Kansas States. 
Texas Techs and Minncsotas — did show, 
but they were minor factors at Hayward. 
The bullies were such institutions as Cal 
State L.A., Seattle Pacific, Hayward it- 
self and especially Texas Woman's Uni- 
versity, which won the meet. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
between the AIAW and NCAA cham- 
pionships was in the quality of compe- 
tition. The NCAA is usually one of the 
two best meets of the outdoor season (the 
AAU championship being the other). In 
a good year a few American records and 
occasionaly a world mark will be ap- 
proached or broken. The Hayward af- 
fair was first rate in terms of facilities and 
organization, but the performances were 
relatively poor, For example, this was the 
first year in which qualifying standards 
were required, it was also only the sec- 
ond year in which the organization had 
sponsored a national event and the first 
that, in respect to athletes (over 350) and 
schools (61), could be called major. The 
AIAW standards were far less restricting 
than those of the women's national AAU 
championship. Thus to qualify in the 
AIAW a woman had to have run the 100 
in 12.0, while for the AAU she cannot 
qualify unless she has been clocked in 
10.8. In the mile the respective collegiate 
and AAU standards are 6:00 and 5:00, 
in the shot 33' and 43'. 

The reason for this is not that higher 
education makes young women soft and 
slothful. It is that the educational system, 
which coddles and encourages male ath- 
letes, has shown very little interest in fe- 
males. Competition and training facili- 
ties have been all but nonexistent, and 
only a handful of women have ever re- 
ceived athletic scholarships. 

None of the females at Hayward had 
been recruited and paid to represent their 
schools. Had they been, they could not 
have competed because the AIAW has 
had a rule barring students with athletic 
scholarships from its championship. 
(Under threat of a lawsuit from a Flor- 
ida junior college which wanted to recruit 
tennis players, the rule was abolished a 
month ago, but it was still in force at 
Hayward.) 

continued 


The second 
sex engages 
in a first 

I t may come as something of a surprise, 
even to those who consider themselves 
to be knowledgeable about the sport, but 
there are now two bona fide national col- 
legiate track and field championships. 
One, of course, is the annual NCAA ti- 


tle event to be held next month at Lou- 
isiana State. The other took place last 
weekend at California State Hayward. 
The relative obscurity of the Hayward af- 
fair is accounted for by the fact that it 
was a meet for the other half of the col- 
legiate population, girls. Hayward was 
the championship of what some malcon- 
tenled French broad once called the sec- 
ond sex. 

Beyond the obvious one — the gender 
of the athletes — the differences between 
what happened at the AIAW (Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women) championship in Hayward and 
what will happen at the NCAA cham- 
pionship in Baton Rouge were many 
and instructive in both athletic and oth- 
er terms. For one, the names of the 
schools competing — and not compet- 
ing — in the women's meet would strike 
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fc? 

in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
se:f-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge SI for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND — that isn't all. 

For that same $1 
we'll also send you our 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND-A S2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 



□ I can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $1.50 
($1 .00 plus $.50 for postage 
and insurance). Rush me 
"MACK," THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
F'om-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 

Name 


Address 

Zip 

haverhills 

Dept. "Mack", 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 941 1 1 
SI0521 


One effect of the anti-scholarship rule 
was to keep the best women's track team, 
Tennessee State, from taking part at 
Hayward. TSU, which has contributed 
30 Olympians during the past 16 years, 
gives up to 12 scholarships according to 
Coach Ed Temple. 

Since high schools, and especially col- 
leges. have not offered much to women 
in the way of track and field, girls with a 
serious interest in the sport have been de- 
veloped in and through small, private, 
generally impecunious AAU clubs. This 
fact of female sporting life was also ev- 
ident at Hayward. Of the 13 individual 
events, 1 1 were won by women who were 
essentially AAU club competitors who 
happened to be of college age. 

The disparity in talent and experience 
between the AAU athletes who were also 
often internationalists (such as Jane 
Frederick in the pentathlon, Jarvis Scott 
in the 440, Marilyn King in the long 
jump, Pam Greene in the 220 and Lyn- 
ette Matthews in the shot and discus ) and 
the school-trained competitors was con- 
siderable. To cite one case, Kathy Sloan, 
a University of Illinois freshman who ran 
the mile at Hayward, had no running ex- 
perience before coming to college. Nev- 
ertheless, she had done well in strictly 
collegiate competition in the Midwest. 
Though she turned in a personal best of 
5:48 she finished far up the track in her 
heat and did not make the finals. 

A notable exception was provided by 
Texas Woman’s University, and the team 
victory of the Denton girls was especial- 
ly appropriate under the circumstances. 
In the first place, it was a women’s school 
winning a women’s championship. Also, 
TWU is for the most part a college team 
rather than a collection of AAU-trained 
athletes. A school of some 6,100 wom- 
en, with strong departments of nursing, 
health, phys. ed. and recreation, TWU 
sponsors nine intercollegiate sports for 
girls. The college also has for a track 
coach Dr. Bert Lyle, one of the better 
teachers and technicians for students of 
either sex, who started the TWU team 
six years ago. 

The AIAW championship, at which 
TWU rolled up 64 points to 40 for run- 
ner-up Cal State Hayward, which scored 
largely on the performances of three 
AAU types, showed that Lyle has some- 
thing besides coaching know-how going 
for him. In a word, it is talent, and most 
of it has been home grown. Of the 14- 
woman squad Lyle brought to Hayward, 
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only two girls, Marilyn McClurig and 
Audrey Reid, were outsiders in the sense 
that they had track reputations before 
matriculating. McClung, who has run for 
the L.A. Track Club, placed fourth in the 
440 (behind three other club runners) 
and ran legs on TWU’s winning 440 and 
mile-relay teams. Reid, the meet's out- 
standing athlete, is a Jamaican who has 
taken part in two Olympics and holds the 
American All-Comers record of 6' y 2 " in 
the high jump. At Hayward she placed 
sixth in the 100, third in the 100-meter 
hurdles, anchored the 440-relay team and 
won the high jump with a leap of 5'8". 
“Perhaps 1 might have been a bit high- 
er,” she said, “but I was glad to help the 
team. Team is very important for us.” 

Team is indeed very important for 
the TWU girls who, unlike the collections 
of AAU clubbers, showed a lot of col- 
lege spirit, psyching each other up, con- 
soling the disappointed and whooping 
and hollering Texas style as they scored 
points in 10 events. 

“We arc not permitted to recruit,” 
says Lyle, “but I lecture and give a few 
clinics around the state. We’re pretty well 
publicized, too. If a girl hears about our 
track program and makes inquiries, l of 
course encourage her.” Among the most 
impressive of those Lyle has encouraged 
is Rochelle Davis, a 19-year-old sprint- 
er from Weslaco, Texas. Davis took the 
100 in 10.6, good time in any women's 
league. She then came back to run a 24.4, 
which got her second place in the 220, 
and ran a leg in the 440 relay. 

“This meet was a step in the right di- 
rection," Lyle said when it was over. 
“There was some good if not great com- 
petition. Changing that scholarship rule 
was a good thing, too. Let’s face it, if Ed 
Temple was here his girls could have 
turned this thing around, but I'd like to 
see them come. You don’t get better un- 
less you go up against the best. If the col- 
leges decide to put the money and effort 
into women's track that they do into 
men’s, why then the sport and this meet 
will be first class. But I’m not sure how 
many schools really want good compet- 
itive programs for women. If they don't, 
then we and everybody else who want to 
give girls a chance to develop will have 
to keep on looking to the AAU. I'm not 
really pushing on either side. I just want 
these girls of ours to have a chance to 
run and jump.” 

As they did at Hayward in the second 
sex's championship. end 


Plymouth Gold Duster. 

You get a lot for your money. 
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It only happens once a year. A car 
gets made like this one here. Plymouth 
Gold Duster. You get all the Duster 
specialties: room for five, cavernous 
trunk, electronic ignition. And more. 

You get a nice deep 
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In an essay on two cultures , a noted English 
novelist assesses some rugged similarities in our 
ball games, including the notion that a bumper 
at the Adam's apple rivals our stick-it-in-his-ear 



A Pitch for Cricket 



by John Fowles 

It was not very wonderful that 
Catherine . . . should prefer cricket, 
baseball, riding on horseback, and 
running about the country at the age 
of fourteen, to books. . . . 

Jane Austen Northanger Abbey (1818) 

What is human life but a game of 
cricket? 

The Duke of Dorset (1777) 

Britain and America were created, as ev- 
ery serious historian knows, just to see 
how profoundly two cultures sharing a 
common language can fail to understand 
each other. Nowhere is that more clear- 
ly demonstrated than in the malignant 
mutual travesty that concerns our respec- 
tive summer games. You smugly know 
we English are impossible because of our 
attachment to the incomprehensible rit- 
ual of cricket; we smugly know you 
Americans will never grow up because 
of your seriousness over a game we re- 
serve for beach picnics. You don’t even 
call it by its proper name, which is round- 
ers. One plays rounders with a moribund 
tennis ball and any old bit of wood for a 
bat. Every decent Englishman knows 
that, and that "baseball” is sheer Yan- 
kee gall — trying to hide a stolen patent 
under a new trade name. Of course, ev- 
ery decent American, who equally knows 
baseball was handed straight from God 
to Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown in 
1839, will spit on such a foul imputation. 

Alas, poor truth. Chauvinists from ei- 
ther side who go to bat for the kind of 
view above can be retired to the bench 
very fast indeed by any dispassionate his- 
torian. There is hard textual evidence 
that baseball was played in England, and 
under that name, well back into the 18th 
century. But Americans can take heart. 
The farther back one goes, the closer the 
two games seem to interweave and the 
plainer it becomes that we are dealing 
with a pair of twin brothers. It is not at 
all certain which is the senior sibling. My 

continued 
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Cricket continued 



Australian Denis Lillee, the 
game's fastest pitcher, starts 
his 40-yard ‘ ‘gallop," reach- 
es delivery point and fires- 


own guess is that the shadowy father, the 
Ur- game, was a good deal more like his 
emigrant son Baseball than the introvert- 
ed child who stayed at home. 

They say an intrepid British secret 
agent once peered out of a Siberian for- 
est at the mind-bending sight of a mead- 
ow of white-clad figures disporting them- 
selves before an English village — 
thatched cottages, ancient pub and all the 
rest. But our man guessed in a flash what 
he had stumbled on: a KGB spy school 
designed to counter the most fiendish of 
all British cover-blowing techniques - 
the request for a brief rundown on the 
finer points of cricket. 

Faced with the same task I know ex- 
actly how those would-be Soviet espio- 
nage aces must have felt. I can only pray 
that the basecricketballese I have had to 
resort to, and which will undoubtedly 
cause a few major coronaries among el- 
derly British purists, does give some idea 
of our game. I am not, however, going 
to get into one grisly swampland where 
many brave essayists have met a tragic 
end: explaining the detailed rules. All 
Americans need understand is that what- 
ever the obvious superficial differences 
between the two modern games, they are 
both about precisely the same things: 
pitching and batting, catching and field- 
ing, running and tagging bases. What is 
fascinating indeed is this remarkable sim- 
ilarity at heart and the considerable dif- 
ference in present-day ethos and practice, 
and what that paradox has to say about 
our two nations. 

The first reference to the two games' com- 
mon ancestor, club ball, is in a 13th cen- 
tury illuminated manuscript. Many vari- 
ations of club ball developed (hockey and 
golf among them), and descriptions of 
the earliest forms are speculative. One 
version has it that the bases were just 
holes in the ground and that the striker 
could only be caught out or tagged out 
if a fielder hit the running striker with 
the ball or “popped" it into a base hole 
before the striker could reach sanctuary. 
The ball was tossed or bowled under- 
hand, which is why we still, very mislead- 
ingly, call our cricket pitchers "bowlers." 
As in preleague baseball, the pitcher was 
merely a feeder, and under the striker’s 
command. 

What seems to have happened is that 
this archetypal version of the game went 
across the Atlantic with the early settlers 
before an important series of innovations 


became general in the mother country. 
The “living fossil” descendant in Eng- 
land is rounders. Visiting Americans who 
see it played here by boys (and girls) must 
not think it is some crass British notion 
of how baseball is played. What they arc 
really watching is the fluid and very de- 
lightful game that every 17th and 18th 
century American must have known — as 
“old-cat" or "town ball”— before it was 
coded into baseball. We’ve all here 
played rounders when we were children, 
and one reason we can’t get on with base- 
ball is simply that the ferocious profes- 
sionalism and strict rules of the devel- 
oped American game seem to us (in our 
ignorance) like an elephant trying to im- 
itate a chickadee. In rounders you tend 
to make as many bases as fancy pleases, 
and the diamond becomes very polyhe- 
dral. But the two games are virtually 
identical in principle. 

Grass seems to have been a vital fac- 
tor in the divergence of the two senior 
sports. In southern England an early 
fondness grew for having an upright 
mark for the pitcher to aim at behind the 
home plate. Two variants appeared - , in 
one the mark was a tree stump; in the 
other, played on the short-turfed and 
treeless hills we call downs in Kent, Sus- 
sex and Hampshire, the shepherd boys 
would set up the movable gate, or wick- 
et, they used in their sheep pens. We re- 
tain a memory of this medieval division 
between "woodland" and "downland” 
cricket 1 in our name for the three 
basemarker sticks of today’s game still 
called with equal frequency the 
"stumps” or the "wicket." 

Two more specific characteristics of 
cricket now arose. The presence of a 
home-plate marker instead of a hole in 
the ground led to a new method of put- 
ting the batter out: if the pitcher made a 
strike on the marker, the man with the 
bat was done for. As time went on, the 
marker became a thin planted stick, then 
two sticks and finally a third. In order to 
know if the side of one of the outer sticks 
had just been snicked by a pitch, two 
crosspieces (called "bails") were bal- 
anced on top. That gives us the 28-inch- 
tall, nine-inch-wide, three-stick target of 
modern cricket. 

The second characteristic we owe to 
the fact that it was the hill shepherds' ver- 
sion of the game that eventually con- 

e ontinued 

1 "Cricket," first clearly recorded in 1598, 
means a small stick — or bat. 
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SWEETSPOT COMPARISON 

Dotted area shows conventional 
sweetspot. Shaded area shows 
new Tourney sweetspot 


stabilizing effect on the club head, 
holding it square even on shots hit 
off center. Tourney makes it easy 
to hit the sweetspot and achieve 
the feel of total ball control. 

Sweetspot plus. 

Tourney’s new head design also 
concentrates weight towards the 
sole of the iron. This, combined 
with Tourney's new sole configura- 
tion reduces “turf drag," helps get 
the ball up faster, and causes the 
ball to actually fly higher with 
more backspin. In effect, the 
sweetspot has not only been 
widened ... but lowered too! This 



results in shots that easily clear 
sand and water to land softly and 
hold the green. 
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quered the woodland kind. A feature of 
many English villages was a central and 
well-grazed common pasture, the ' “vil- 
lage green," whose short turf could pass- 
ably reproduce the downland conditions. 
One may guess that the shepherd boys 
had already learned that on short grass 
the bounced pitch pays handsome div- 
idends, which in turn argues that the 
pitchers in their game were not content 
merely to "feed" the batters. But this 
made nonsense of the old rule of three 
chances only at hitting, which baseball 
still retains. In cricket that sank without 
trace, and ever since our batters have 
stayed in for as long as they can avoid 
being put out actively- having their 
stumps hit by a pitch, being caught on 
the fly, tagged off base, and so on. Mere 
failure to connect is no crime. 

Exactly when these developments took 
place we do not know, but cricket seems 
to have risen from an obscure peasant 
and children's pastime to general sport 
in the late 17th century. It was helped 
on by Cromwell's Commonwealth, w hen 
many royalist sympathizers had to lead 
an idle country life. The first publicly re- 
corded match took place in 1697, the first 
written laws date from 1744, the first 
mention of the game in America comes 
in 1751 (at New York). We know that 
by that time the bounced pitch was be- 
coming universal and the hostile role per- 
mitted the pitcher — not adopted by base- 
ball until the late 19th century— was also 
general. 

Seventeenth century American set- 
tlers, on the other hand, cannot have had 
much time — in the case of the Puritans, 
no lime at all — for frivolous games. Fur- 
thermore, they lacked the indispensable 
fields of short turf: if they pitched at all, 
one imagines it must have been high over 
the hay. 

It seems logical to infer from all this 
that since the kind of conditions that dic- 
tated the haphazard, makeshift nature of 
the early medieval sport also applied in 
colonial America, baseball is the more 
genuinely "antique” version of the an- 
cestral game. It is cricket, especially in 
the period 1 740 1 840, that metaphorical- 
ly emigrated and became the newfangled 
of the two sports. If we forget this today 
it is because the game’s basic principles 
were laid down in that period and it re- 
mains at heart an 18th century gentle- 
man's invention, with a characteristic 
(compare the "rules” of formal dueling) 
avoidance of direct body-to-body con- 


tact.- Baseball was of course codified 
later, and so in that sense seems more 
modern. Cricket is allied to the fencing 
rapier, to country squires, to amateur- 
ism: baseball to the pugilist's bare- 
knuckle fist, to a noncaste society, to pro- 
fessionalism. 

That emphatically docs not mean that 
cricket was soft and snobbish in its early 
heyday. It received noble patronage 
mainly because it proved a heaven-sent 
opportunity for gambling (the enormous 
stakes often wagered explain why the 
rules were formulated so clearly) and 
drinking: 3 it also required 22 men for a 
match, and there were seldom enough 
gentlemen to make up two teams — so 
they hired their own professionals and 
let their servants and villagers play with 
them on equal terms. Indeed, all the rum- 
bustious ills (drunkenness, rioting, um- 
pire baiting, pro snatching, match fixing) 
that were to beset baseball in the late 19th 
century are uncannily well foreshadowed 
in Georgian cricket. In 1796 the head- 
master of Eton College flogged the en- 
tire cricket team after it had lost a 
match— not because the players had lost 
but because they had dared even to take 
part in so dissolute an activity. The game 
did not really lose its aura of the disrep- 
utable until the 1830s. The myth of the 
"clean and manly national sport" was 
very much a Victorian invention. 

The advent of the bounced pitch and the 
consequent need for one strip of really 
good "true” turf explains another pecu- 
liarity of cricket: the two-base system. 
Instead of a diamond, things were re- 
duced to the batting and pitching boxes 
with the best turf between them. Runs 
arc made only between these two boxes. 
To distribute wear and tear on the turf, 
home plate and mound are reversed af- 
ter every six pilches from any one direc- 
tion. so the catcher (in cricket the "w ick- 
et-keeper"— and the only fielder allowed 
gloves, by the way) and the nine other 
fielders have to change position or ends. 
This constant switch round explains why 
there are three stumps at either end of 

5 A running cricket batter cannot be obstruct- 
ed or touched in any way: tagging is strictly 
confined to hitting the base stumps w ith the ball. 
On the other hand, cricket pitchers can legit- 
imately aim at the batter's body — and pistol the 
hell out of him. 

1 At least one London pub owner was paying 
graft for the ball park beer concession as early 
as 1668. 


the batting "track." The bowlers them- 
selves can also change ends, but not in 
any two consecutive six-pitch spells. In 
general a cricket pitcher works from one 
end until he is tired or shown to be in- 
effective, and another pitcher takes his 
place. He won't come from the bullpen 
though, since substitutes and reliefs arc 
forbidden in cricket except in cases of 
genuine injury — and even then they can’t 
bat or pitch, only field. 

The two sets of base marker "stumps" 
(mound to home plate, in effect) are 66 
feet apart, against baseball's 60 feet six 
inches. This antediluvian common mea- 
sure is much closer than it looks, since 
the cricket batter stands in front of his 
plate and the pitcher "bowls" from in 
front of his. The actual flight distance of 
the ball from hand to bat therefore re- 
mains very similar to baseball, as does 
the speed of the fastest pitches in both 
games — around the 100-mph mark. Even 
the two balls arc nearly identical in size 
and weight, a baseball being fractionally 
larger but lighter than its hard, leather- 
covered cricket equivalent. 

Cricket runs are scored up and down 
this two-base line. There are always two 
batters on the field. The in-play man fac- 
es the pitcher, beside whom stands the 
out-of-play batter. If the in-play baiter 
makes a scoring hit, he runs to the mound 
end, w hile his out-of-play colleague runs 
down to the in-play hitter's position — 
and becomes the hitter for the next pitch, 
if only one run was possible. When the 
pitching switches ends, whichever batter 
happens to be at the new home-plate end 
is in play. 

Another important difference in crick- 
et batting is that there is a 360° fair-ball 
zone — no foul lines. A hit is good to any 
part of the ground. The two batters can 
score as many runs (one for each switch 
of bases) as they like. In practice more 
than three actually run runs are rare. This 
is because a hit that crosses the ground 
limit is given an automatic score with- 
out running — four runs if it goes over on 
the bounce, six ifit carries on the fly. Dur- 
ing a five-day international match a thou- 
sand runs or more will often be scored 
by the end of the game (in which each 
team normally has two innings, though 
the batting team can "declare" an inning 
closed short of completion if it thinks it 
has amassed the runs it needs). 

The differences from baseball grow 
and grow as we come into the 20th cen- 
tury, but the extraordinarily close kin- 
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ship in certain fundamentals endures. In 
their deepest imagery both sports are 
about protecting property against attack 
(in cricket slang the home-plate stumps 
arc even known as the “castle") and the 
corollary need to go out and raid to sur- 
vive. In both games there is a delicious 
ambivalence of assault and defense, of 
slipping through siege lines, of setting 
traps and ambushes, making false sac- 
rifices; in both games the same marked 
stress on physical courage and agility, on 
impudence, stealing, conning, bluffing, 
risking. In both games a recurrent and 
deliberately manufactured personal cri- 
sis: a confrontation of pitcher and bat- 
ter with everyone else temporarily in the 
wings, just nurses and assistants around 
the surgeon and his patient — though that 
is a very bad analogy, since the surgeon 
means to kill here. The bullring, mata- 
dor and beast, is a better parallel. 

Though I like the various forms of 
football in the world, I don't think they 
begin to compare with these two great 
Anglo-Saxon ball games for sophisticat- 
ed elegance and symbolism. Baseball and 
cricket are beautiful and highly stylized 
medieval war substitutes, chess made 
flesh, a mixture of proud chivalry and 
base— in both senses — greed. With foot- 
ball we are back to the monotonous 
clashed armor of the brontosaurs. 

Baseball is a highly extrovert game, very 
easy to like fast — accessible, in a word, 
just as Americans themselves are outgo- 
ing in comparison with the English — and 
cricket, please note, is quintessential^ 
English, not British. There is only one 
Welsh major league team and none at all 
from Scotland or Ireland. Cricket never 
appealed to the Celtic temperament, per- 
haps because it is so inturned and self- 
absorbed, so indifferent to pleasing the 
public. It is almost as if the English de- 
cided to invent a national secret instead 
of a mere game. As with our political con- 
stitution, the unwritten rules count al- 
most as much as the written ones. Throw- 
ing a small, hard missile at or near 
another man is too dangerous an activ- 
ity if there is not, besides printed laws, 
an unspoken convention as to when hon- 
est hard play becomes dishonest intent 
to murder. This mysterious ethos of fair 
playing conduct, what's cricket and what 
isn't cricket, has crept deep into the Eng- 
lish soul. It can't be defined in general; 
you can only say it was or it wasn't pres- 
ent in a specific situation. An area where 


it is very often lacking these days is in 
really fast pitching, but I will come to 
that later. 

Another strange clement in cricket is 
what a modern art critic might call its 
aleatory side. Aleatory art is where at 
least part of the creation is left to pure 
chance. No two cricket grounds in the 
world, for instance, are quite alike- There 
is no fixed dimension to the outer bound- 
aries of the field. Even at major league 
level many grounds have easy sides to hit 
to, and hard ones. Some have slopes. 
Some are fast, others slow, depending on 
the type of grass grown, how close the 
groundsman cuts it, on weather condi- 
tions. The wildest dice of all are rolled 
by the weather. The nature of the 
bounced delivery means the state of the 
turf is all-important. As a rough rule lack 
of rain means hard turf, which suits the 
batter. If rain has softened the turf, it 
helps the pitcher. In a game lasting sev- 
eral days, the turf may suddenly grow 
fierce from docile, or vice versa. Since its 
quality in general deteriorates through a 
long match, in cricket the first side at bat 
is not a matter of who is visiting hut is 
decided by the toss of a coin. Sometimes 
winning the toss virtually decides the 
game before it is started — yet one more 
element of hazard. 

But nothing in cricket must seem 
stranger to Americans than the almost 
total absence of the coaching and man- 
agement apparatus of baseball. Even the 
international teams travel with only a 
tour manager (to handle arrangements 
and publicity) and a masseur and scor- 
er. The kingpin is very much the captain 
on the field. He makes all the tactical de- 
cisions through a game. He will also be 
on the team selection committee, and his 
voice will carry the most weight. The 
players effectively coach themselves. 
They may ask an old pro for some friend- 
ly advice, but that is all. Nor arc our 
teams in any sense owned: they are 
picked and paid by elected amateur com- 
mittees. This laissez-faire atmosphere 
extends right down to the individual 
player. A fielding captain will use his 
available pitchers as he pleases, but once 
he is at work the pitcher will pitch in gen- 
eral according to his own hunches and 
experience. He may occasionally confer 
with his captain and the catcher, but he 
is expected to formulate his own strat- 
egy. The same goes for the batters. 

This comparative freedom from man- 
agement and commercial pressures 


brings one great benefit to cricket: a sur- 
prising democracy of status among all 
players of the game. There are, broadly 
speaking, four main layers of skill. At the 
bottom — but only in skill, not in impor- 
tance — is village cricket, with games last- 
ing just one afternoon, four hours or so. 
Above that is amateur club cricket, with 
members drawn from a town or district 
or sometimes from all over the country. 
Their matches last a day, six hours of 
play. Above that is professional county 
cricket, equivalent to major league base- 
ball. where three-day matches are played. 
On top of the pile are the "test," or in- 
ternational, matches that run (and some- 
times sleep) for five days. But there are 
two other important cricket reservoirs. 
One is at colleges and universities. The 
other is in the working-class North of 
England, where they play to a short-du- 
ration formula 4 called League cricket. 
The League teams will usually have only 
one professional, who coaches the best 
local talent and also takes the star role 
on the field. 

The glory of this complex structure is 
that players in all categories mix much 
more often than in any other sport. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge play the profession- 
al county teams, adult club sides play 
high schools. Many players still of class 
but past their professional days will hap- 
pily play on club and even village teams. 
There is no contempt, in other words, for 
the bush leagues. The advantage for 
promising young players is enormous, 
since the best exponents of the game are 
not locked away, figures to be glimpsed 
on TV or front the sidelines of a major 
ground, but are actually there to play 
with or against. 

By the time I was 18 I had pitched 
against a lot of professionals and even 
some international players — including 
two captains of England and one of the 
finest cricketers of all time, the West In- 
dian Learie Constantine. s My second 
pitch to the great man he mis-hit straight 

continued 

1 Recently and very successfully adopted by our 
major leagues- so successfully indeed that the 
standard three-day match may well disappear 
soon. 

5 Later Lord Constantine, the first black man 
ever to sit in our House of Lords, in recogni- 
tion of his brave and lifelong tight off the crick- 
et field for racial justice. He was a trained law- 
yer. but in many other respects — not least in 
his daz/ling speed and athleticism — he recalls 
baseball's immortal Jackie Robinson. 
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You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

In the most popular cigar 
shapes. 

Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 
Garcia y Vega has been 
around since 1882. 

3ut we still keep getting 
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“The Warner Company has a very successful.” Speaking is 


longstanding relationship with 
Continental Bank that goes back 
many years. Of course, I can get 
the traditional banking services 
from other banks but not the 
kind of close personal relation- 
ship I have with the Continental 
Bankers. When I need their 
assistance and their time, they’re 
there with profitable ideas. Their 
business know-how has helped 
us grow as fast as we have. For 
example, I wanted a way to 


George E. Warner, Jr., President, 
The Warner Company, a major 
wholesaler of decorative wall- 
coverings. 

“When it came to my plans 
for expansion, the Continental 
Bankers gave us invaluable 
guidance. Continental Bank’s 
size and nationwide reputation 
provided the contacts we needed 
when we began to expand into 
new markets. In the last few 
years, the Warner Company has 


grown at a rate well ahead of 
the wallcovering industry. As a 
matter of fact, we’ve added three 
new branches nationally in just 
the last nine months. In my 
opinion, Continental Bank was 
instrumental in our rapid overall 
growth.” 

Talk to a Continental Banker 
about your business needs and 
see what profitable ideas he has 
for you. Or call Michael J. Feltes, 
Business Development Specialist 
at 312/828-4087. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND IWUST COMPANY Of CHICAGO 
231 SOUTH LA SALIC STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60693 



The Warner Company is a major national distributor of wallcoverings. Since I960, the company has opened a retail branch in Chicago (above) 
and wholesale branches in Pittsburgh, Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Detroit, and Milwaukee. Today, they distribute a complete line of 
decorative wallcoverings including many of their own designs. 
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Cricket continued 

to a fielder and was caught out for a 
'■duck'" — a zero. Producing that easy 
pop-up was the climax of my cricketing 
career. I don’t know what the equivalent 
would have been for an American high- 
schooler — striking out Willie Mays, per- 
haps. Anyway, I can still see every inch 
of the flight and bounce of that pitch. 

But the point is that the underlying 
philosophy of cricket makes such ex- 
periences far from rare. The assumption 
is that the senior players have a kind of 
duty to help the junior and less good 
ones. This means that baseball and crick- 
et are not national games in quite the 
same way. The one is now a highly pro- 
fessional popular entertainment, the 
other is more of a widely practiced folk 
art. This readiness to accept very dif- 
ferent levels of skill on the same field 
works, needless to say, only if the bet- 
ter players are prepared to be indulgent. 
On that same day I had Constantine’s 
scalp, it so happened he was pitching 
when I had to go in to bat. He was as 
famous for his fastball as for his bat- 
ting. Until I appeared he had been bowl- 
ing at half-speed, but as I came to the 
box I saw to my horror that he was pac- 
ing out his long run-in for real busi- 
ness. He duly bounded in, like a black 
jaguar, and delivered. I never saw the 
ball, just heard it hit the catcher's gloves. 

I did see Constantine with his hands on 
his hips, grinning at me. There was a 
laugh round the ground. A sense of pro- 
portion had been restored. But from then 
on he went back to his half-speed pitch- 
es, the ones he knew I had at least sonic 
chance of handling. 

As in baseball, cricket batters seem cast 
by spectators as the heroes and the pitch- 
ers as the villains, which says something 
about Anglo-Saxon love of property. I 
was very much on the villains' side when 
I played myself, and I am going to pass 
quickly over the art of cricket batting. 
But one or two important differences 
from baseball need to be noted. Cricket 
batters are not. of course, more skilled 
than their baseball analogues, 1- but they 
do have a much more complex tech- 
nique to learn. There are the great dif- 
ferences in turf brought about by prep- 
aration and mowing practices and the 
weather huge adaptations of method 

6 But pro baseball fielders, let me add in pass- 
ing, arc much more skilled than their cricket 

analogues — especially in throwing. 


arc sometimes called for. Secondly, the 
flat blade of the cricket bat makes it a 
much more precise instrument for find- 
ing the holes between fields. Thirdly, the 
all-round strike zone means there is a 
whole armory of scoring strokes to be 
learned that deflect (he ball behind the 
catcher. Since the batter can also re- 
ceive a limitless number of pitches as 
long as he isn’t put out, and since also 
a number of those pitches will be aimed 
straight at his body, there is in addition 
an elaborate defensive technique. The 
art of waiting out pitches is also much 
more vital in our game. 

One last difference from baseball is 
this: Since no substitutes are allowed, 
each man on the team of 1 1 has to bat 
in a full inning, and this includes the 
pitchers. There is no fixed batting or- 
der. Each captain can change it as he 
likes, even in mid-inning, but almost in- 
variably the specialist lead-off men, 
whose main task is to lire out the open- 
ing pitchers, are followed by the big run- 
scorers; then comes the "tail," the spe- 
cialist pitchers who seldom last long at 
bat but who traditionally follow a dealh- 
or-glory line and slug wildly at every 
pitch. Once in a while luck will run with 
them, and there is nothing a cricket 
crowd loves more. 

Since the cricket ball is a shade hard- 
er than a baseball, if it hits you even 
at far slower speeds than the fast men 
pitch— it hurts. The batter therefore 
wears hardened shoes or boots and 
strapped-on protective pads from ankle 
to above the knee. Above that he often 
wears thigh pads beneath the white pants. 
Also beneath the pants lie will wear a 
"box"— a metal shell over the genitals 
supported on a G-string. Above the waist 
the only protection is on his hands — 
gloves with rubber spikes or pads over 
the fingers. This still doesn’t prevent bro- 
ken phalanges from being a common- 
place accident every season. 

So, armored a little like a medieval 
knight, he stands at the batting line and 
looks down toward the pitching end. 
He sees three men there. One is the um- 
pire behind the far stumps. The second 
is his temporarily-out-of-play fellow bat- 
ter. The third is the bowler, standing 
some way behind the other two — some- 
times 40 yards or twice the pitching dis- 
tance — and waiting to make his run-in 
for the delivery. 

The cricket bowler's arms must be 
straight from shoulder to wrist as he de- 


livers. 6 7 The ball doesn't have to bounce 
before it reaches the bat: even a baseball 
trajectory is perfectly legal, but the flat 
face of the cricket bat makes such pitch- 
es easy meat. Bow lers come in three main 
kinds: fast, medium and slow', but the of- 
fensive is almost invariably begun by the 
fast men. True fast bowlers of interna- 
tional caliber are rare, since the top speed 
requires a very special combination of 
strength and pitching action — having 
one without the other is no good. The 
best of the century was Harold Larwood. 
His run-up to the pitching line had the 
violent and yet smooth acceleration of 
a champion long jumper. To describe 
the tremendous speed of pilch he could 
achieve in terms of bullets or cannonballs 
is somehow misleading the arrow leav- 
ing the full-drawn six-foot bow gives a 
better impression. Watching such bowl- 
ers on their great days is a little like 
watching a hungry leopard attacking a 
series of tethered goats: very near in- 
deed to sadism. 

I hope I have by now corrected any 
namby-pamby impression the word 
"bowling" may give Americans. Facing 
a fast bowler is not a job for fainthearts. 
The cricket batter may have some of the 
armor of a knight, but he is, so to speak, 
on a stuffed horse. Some technically ex- 
cellent players have never been able to 
face this unfair form of joust, and to most 
fast bowlers the faintest hint of a yellow 
streak is like a gold vein to a prospector — - 
it won’t go uncxploitcd. 

One mistake many Americans make is 
to suppose bowlers always aim at the 
slumps. This isn’t so at all, and perhaps 
especially with the fast men. Their tac- 
tics are given away by the special fielder- 
placements they use. Most of the field- 
ers arc clustered behind the batter and 
alongside the catcher. They are there to 
catch snicks off the edge of the bat, and 
to get these snicks the bowler will fre- 
quently aim wide of the stumps. Other 
fielders will often lie stationed at what 
may seem suicidally' close proximity to 
continued 

' Originally underarm, the delivery was allowed 
to be made from shoulder level in 1835 and then 
as high as one liked in 1864 — against the same 
kind of angry protest from the batters as base- 
ball pitchers were to hear in their sport a dec- 
ade later. 

* The most famous fielding casualty in the 
game's history was l-rcdcrick. Prince of Wales. 
A cricket fanatic, he died in 1751 as a result of 
taking a hard hit in the side. 
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the batter — down to six or seven feet on 
occasion — to pick up easy flics from an- 
other kind of fast pitch, the ‘'bumper." 
The bumper is bowled at maximum speed 
but deliberately "short" of a good 
length— good length being the normal 
optimum point of bounce from the bowl- 
er's point of view. The result with fast 
men is a pitch that rises viciously chest 
or head high. The intention is naked: to 
scare the batter physically. 

There is not much the batter can do 
against a good bumper except put his 
faith in his reflexes and the lightning 
dodge away. If he tries to block the ball 
with his bat, he risks popping up a fly to 
the greedy hands a few feet away wait- 
ing for just such an offer. However, there 
is one offensive move against this crick- 
eting bcanball— a hit that is nearest to a 
baseball batter's pull to left field. We call 
it the hook. Hooking requires a first-class 
eye and a lot of courage: if you miss, you 
may end up with a broken nose or a 
mouthful of loose teeth. 

One of the unwritten rules concerns 
this kind of pitch. The bumper is not used 
against inexpert batters (the other side's 
specialist pitchers) who form the tail of 
the inning. Occasionally one is let fly 
against such a lamb, and the unforgivable 
occurs: he is laid out flat. But the most 
unforgivable of all is when a fast bowler 
"bumps" a batting fast bowler from the 
other team. The ensuing situation is 
about as genteel as a Mafia fall-out. 

The next category of bowlers, the me- 
dium pacers, are experts with the curve- 
ball. The ability to "swing" pitches with 
the cricket ball is something of a mys- 
tery. In its fresh stale the ball has pol- 
ished leather sides, which produce the 
most curve— so much so that the use of 
a new ball is strictly regulated. The pitch 
ing team gets one at inning commence- 
ment, but then no replacement until at 
least another 480 pitches have been 
made. The curve is also very dependent 
on air humidity— the damper the bel- 
ter — and on wind direction and force. 
But the real key is how the equatorial 
stitched seam of the cricket ball is held. 
A very ancient — illegal and universal, 
like the spitball— trick of the swingbowl- 
er is to lift up the scam with his nails so 
that it offers more air resistance and bite 
when it hits the turf. The second part of 
the bowler's art lies here: what happens 
when the curveball strikes the grass. Ex- 
perts cannot only curve the ball either 
way in flight but can make it angle ei- 


ther way on the bounce. The batter is 
faced with two very fast decisions — 
which way the ball will move in the air 
and which way again when it bounces in 
front of him. It may curve right and then 
break or cut farther right, or angle back 
left, and the same with a left curve. 5 

In general this type of bowling is the 
hardest to score runs off. Many of our 
curveball bowlers are monuments of mo- 
notonous accuracy fine for teams w ho 
want to steal their way up the standings, 
but hardly conducive to entertainment. 

It is the third type of cricket bowler, 
the slowball expert, who has far and away 
the subtlest skills. He has to depend en- 
tirely on cunning, the mind of the fox. 
His two weapons are spin and flight. For 
spin the ball is flipped with the fingers, 
and often by a wrist flick as well, as it 
leaves the hand. When it hits the turf the 
imparted spin on the ball makes it move 
left or right of the flight line just like the 
English the cue can give a billiard ball. 
On a certain kind of turf, either softened 
by rain (a "sticky wicket” 1 ") or turned 
to dust by too much sun (a "crumbling 
wicket"), this movement can be bewil- 
deringly sharp. "Flight" is the ability — 
one of the hardest techniques to learn — 
to trick the batter over exactly where the 
ball will bounce. The effect of a well- 
flighted pitch is this: the batter thinks he 
knows precisely where the ball will land 
in front of him and starts out on an ap- 
parently easy half-volley drive along the 
ground. At the last split second he re- 
alizes he's been fooled the ball is going 
to bounce short. But it is too late to stop 
his swing. 

The Indians toured England in the 
summer of 1971 and gave us a rare op- 
portunity to see a world-class quartet of 
slow bowlers at work. Such bowlers are 
a liabilitv on a percentage-playing team, 
since they can be hit over the horizon if 
they pitch badly. Very few national teams 
these days have the courage to use them 
often. The Indians did, and won the sc- 

9 The first cricket bowler to have both curves 
was an American —the Philadelphian J. B. 
King, who could have made any international 
team of his era. The Gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
incidentally, played major league cricket here 
as late as 1908. 

10 "Wicket" is used not only to describe the 
base sticks but also the turf between them. The 
commonest word for this turf, however, is the 
pilch — one of many linguistic traps for the 
American. With us a "fast pitch" means a turf 
giving a fast bounce, not a fastball. 


ries. The finest of their snake charmers 
was a small bearded Sikh named Bedi. 
who has the picturesque habit of wear- 
ing a different-colored turban for each 
day of a match. I think if any visiting 
American had dropped in on one of the 
India-England matches and seen Bedi in 
action, he really would have givco up on 
cricket. He would quite rightly have as- 
sumed the English team contained the 
best batters in the country— and what did 
he see? A bizarre mini-rajah taking three 
or four lazy strides, then pitching balls 
at the kind of speed that would disgrace 
an arthritic grandmother, balls which her 
10-year-old granddaughter could clearly 
have slammed every time into the crick- 
et equivalent of the bleachers. Yet here 
was the cream of England poking and 
prodding, missing and scrambling as if 
bewitched, invitation after invitation to 
swing, and not a run scored — most of the 
time not even attempted. 

Bedi's magic can be explained. It was 
based on miraculous accuracy. The slow- 
er the pitchingspecd, the smaller the area 
of optimum bounce becomes. At Bedi's 
snail-like pace he was down to the equiv- 
alent of infallibly hitting a dinner 
plate at 18 yards' distance — remarkable 
enough, even without all the other tricks 
of spin, flight, pace variation and angle 
of delivery arm that he employed. He 
never quite pitched the same ball twice, 
even in the longest spells, though to an 
American they would have seemed iden- 
tical. Bedi was a perfect example ofcrick- 
et's only too frequent unwatchability to 
all but other cricketers. For the neutral 
cognoscenti it was like being in the pres- 
ence of a superb sitar player: for English 
patriots it was like watching children, 
your own children, locked up in a cage 
with a king cobra - for the rest, alas, Bedi 
must have seemed a final proof that crick- 
et was invented in a lunatic asylum by 
an incurable catatonic. 

Bedi leads me to one advantage, a for- 
tune of history, that cricket has over 
baseball: the fact that it is played as well 
at the highest level by a number of other 
countries (all former parts of the defunct 
British Empire) as it is at home in Eng- 
land. Much more important in interna- 
tional competition than the prestige of 
winning is the esthetic broadening in 
style and technique that results. Each of 
the major cricketing countries contrib- 
utes a special approach, a spirit, a mood. 

The Australian approach is in a sense 

continued 
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Like our model 1759 below. It plays 
and records 8 -track cartridges. 

There’s also a BSR full-size 
turntable for records. And a 
powerful AM/FM/FM -stereo radio. 

The distinctive-looking speakers 
hold big 8 -inch woofers and 
2 ‘/ 2 -inch tweeters. 339.95. 

Get your 8 -track mind on 
one track: to JCPenney. Where 

we’ve got just the stereo systems ~ 33995 

yOU I e looking 1 01. W Make yourown 8-track tapes on this system. 


JCPenney 

We know what you're looking for. 


Available at most large JCPenney stores and through our catalog Prices slightly higher in Alaska Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 




THE RICH 
NEED VO 




The rich 

have to travel the 
same roads as 
everyone else. 

Face the same pitfalls. 
Weather the same storms. 

So we’ve armed them 
with a Volvo of their own. 

The Volvo 164. 

It provides the luxuries 
people of wealth consider 
necessities. 

Infinitely adjustable 
seats that let them sit on 
leather, instead of 
enveloping them in vinyl. 
Air-conditioning with ten 
outlets. A tachometer. 
Power steering. A vanity 
mirror that allows the front 
seat passenger to be vain. 

About the only 
necessity the 1 64 doesn’t 
give the rich is a suntan 
(because the sunroof is 
about the only thing that 
isn’t standard). 

Then there are the 
luxuries we consider 
necessities. 


TOO. 


Like power- 
assisted disc 
brakes on all four 
wheels. 

A fuel-injected 3 liter 
engine (the rich do, after 
all, travel in fast circles). 

And an electric rear 
window defroster. 

And to keep them in 
luxury, the 164 comes 
equipped with the 
following armor: 

A body welded in one 
piece— any one of its 
thousands of spot welds 
strong enough to support 
the weight of the entire 
body. 

A roof supported by 
six steel pillars. 

Plus six coats of 
rustproofing, primer and 
paint. And two different 
undercoatings. 

Just because a man is 
rich doesn’t mean he 
shouldn’t be prepared for 
the road ahead. 

THE VOLVO 164 


The six most common mistakes of the 
twice-a-week tennis player. 


1. Unimaginative service. Can- 
nonball followed by patty-cake. 
Everybody knows how unimag- 
inative that is. But beyond trying 
for two probably good serves 
instead of one possibly great, 
there are ways to keep from 
stereotyping your service. 



Work on placing the ball. 

Serve to your opponent's weak- 
est shot, to his most awkward 
move. Then vary it. Put a little more 
on one, take a little off another. 
Alternate spins. 

There are more tips to avoid- 
ing the stereotyped serve, and 
you'll find them in our booklet. 

2. The killer complex. Every time 
you see a ball lobbed way up in 
the air to a Stan Smith or a Billy 
Jean King, close your eyes. What 
you're going to see will probably 
hurt your game. Because what 
they're going to do is smash the 
ball — zambo! — right down their 
opponents' throats. 

On hitting the overhead shot, 
what you should remember is that 
to score you've got to hit the ball, 


to hit the ball you've got to see it, 
and to see it you'd better not be 
swinging from your heels trying to 
kill it. 

The tip is simple: Meet it and 
place it. That’s 
what scores. 

More on the 
killer complex, 
and how not 
to beat your- 
self in our new 
booklet. 

3. Playing 
doubles like 
you play sin- 
gles. Doubles 
is an entirely different game than 
singles. If you ignore that fact, 
and just try to play your best sin- 
gles, you will probably win occa- 
sionally. But to win often, learn 
some doubles strategies. The 
strategy can be simple, like plac- 
ing the ball right down the middle 
rather than in the alleys, or much 
more complicated. 

Doubles strategy, net warm- 
ups and “ghost" doubles are 
explained in the Converse booklet. 

4. Playing for the big point 
Let your opponents win the big 
points. Let them be the ones 
looking thankfully skyward after 
hitting one between their legs 
backwards. 

You just want to win more 
points than they do. So play 
steady shots. Hit your best shots 
well, concentrate on hitting the 
ball squarely. How to let your 
opponents beat themselves, 
plus special tips on steady 
volleying in our booklet. 



5. Thinking you've outgrown 
the lesson stage. Since you know 
how to hold your racket, how to 
serve, how to hit a decent back- 
hand most of the time, you figure 
you've outgrown the need for a 
pro’s advice. 

If so, we have some advice. 
You never outgrow your need for 
milk, bourbon and tennis pros. 
Every step of the way to the 
World Championship, a pro's 
advice is essential. USPTA pros 
helped us put together the Con- 
verse booklet, and they'll help 
you put together your game. 

6. Going for footwear fads. 

Your pro and your sporting goods 
dealer are experts on tennis 
equipment. If you get a little con- 
fused by all the styles and claims 
in tennis shoes, just ask them 
about Converse. 



By the way, your tennis pro 
shop or sporting 
goods store is 
where you can 
get our book of 
tennis tips in its 
entirety: "The 
most common 
mistakes of the 
twice-a-week 
tennis player." 
It's free for the 
asking. 


When you're 
out to beat 


★converse 


the world. 





Cricket continued 


the most Americanized — the most free of 
unnecessary frills and graces, the most 
pragmatic. Australians play a little hard- 
er to win — on top form, a shade nearer 
the ruthless machine than anyone else. 
The other five major cricketing countries 
are India, Pakistan, South Africa (at 
present boycotted). New Zealand and the 
West Indies. The South Africans and the 
New Zealanders play the game more or 
less in the aggressive Australian mold. 
The Indians and Pakistanis are more 
temperamental — and perhaps especially 
when they arc touring over here, since 
our climate doesn't suit their style of 
play. They need sunshine and hard 
ground. The Pakistanis have more pa- 
nache, the Indians more subtlety. 

But beyond any doubt the greatest 
contribution to the modern game has 
come from the smallest of the six coun- 
tries the West Indies. They have given 
to cricket something of what the Amer- 
ican Black South brought to the history 
of music — a kind of elan, a new rhythm 
and vitality, an athletic grace, a joy and 
exuberance beyond the compass of any 
white race. For a start, they are born 
gamblers, which means that whenever a 
West Indian is near the action there is 
an indefinable heightening of the tension. 
Their finest batters have a very charac- 
teristic wristy strike, slashing and explo- 
sive. and like the finest black jazz play- 
ers seem always to have something in 
hand over the best of their white rivals. 
A great Caribbean “bat” will show an 
acuteness of timing, a ferocity of attack, 
that is incomparable. Purists sometimes 
complain that they lack the classical ele- 
gance of the best English masters and the 
no-nonsense practicality of the Austra- 
lian-run machines, but for sheer specta- 
tor pleasure they are in a class of their 
own, and in any case one might as well 
hlame them for their inspired unortho- 
doxy as criticize a calypso for not being 
a Beethoven sonata. Many West Indian 
players have either settled here or come 
over for the summer to play in our ma- 
jor leagues, and English cricket is now 
unthinkable without their presence. 

One happy result of all this is that the 
West Indians' cricketing popularity has 
helped the underprivileged position of 
their large community in this country. It 
is not only the way they play but the way 
they watch. West Indian spectators have 
as little inhibition as American baseball 
fans in telling the players — their own or 
Ihe other side's — what they think. They 


Now you can sear , fry, brown and grill with an 
yf/tl and / a t a n a </ ' 

microwave/oven 

using the Radarange Browning Grill. 



The g reatest cookin g discover y since fire is even g reater. 


That's right -now microwave cooking becomes 
even more exciting thanks to the new Amana 
Radarange Browning Grill. You'll be able to sear 
all the flavor and natural meat juices into steaks. 
Brown chops to golden perfection. Fry yourself 
an egg. Toast a gritted cheese sandwich for 
lunch. All with the Radarange Browning Grill 
right in your Radarange oven. 

And it's simple. The Browning Grill comes 
complete with an attractive two-piece casserole 
so you can cook splatter-free. The casserole 
stays cool so there are no hot dishes to handle. 


The Amana Radarange microwave oven cooks 
most everything In about one-fourth the time. 
The food gets hot . . . the oven and kitchen stay 
cool. Cooks on ordinary household current. 

Cook on paper, glass, or china, and clean-up 
with just a damp cfoth. 

It's easy, set the timer, push the start button. 
Door locks automatically, and it even shuts 
itself off. 

There are three Amana models to choose from. 
See them at your Amana dealer, or write to 
Ann MacGregor, Dept. 239, Amana, Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn’t say 


Amana*- it’s not a 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC., AMANA, IOWA 52203 • SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 





pros 



Ted Williams and Bill Talbert and Jean- 
Claude Killy and Bob Cousy and Jack 
Nicklaus— just a few of the top sports 
professionals who make SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED's "instructionals" one of the 
magazine’s most rewarding features. 

But it’s our own professionals who 
every week write and edit SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED that give the magazine its 
continuity and its tradition. Our by-liners 
aren’t playing pros— but you could call 
them prose pros. Or even: all pros and 
no cons. 


Cricket continued 


have stood the English style of watch- 
ing silence broken by a polite clap — on 
its dull old head. A good shot they bel- 
low for: a glorious shot they stand up 
and dance to. 

A few years ago I was at a famous Lon- 
don cricket ground, the Oval, for the last 
day of a historic match between the West 
Indies and England — historic because for 
the first time the West Indies were close 
to beating England in the home series. 
The g round was packed solid with im- 
migrants and native Londoners. There 
came a point in the final inning when it 
seemed the West Indies batting might 
collapse. The most dangerous fast bowl- 
er in the world is the Englishman John 
Snow, who has the build and a fair share 
of the temperament of an angry young 
bull. The West Indian batter facing him 
was a little man named Rohan Kanhai. 
about half Snow's size. Snow began to 
hurl bumpers, bouncing them lethally up 
round Kanhai's head. Since bumpers 
pass high over the stumps and are dan- 
gerous in a putout sense only if the bat- 


ter tries to meet violence with violence, 
the proper strategy for Kanhai at that 
fragile state of the match was to duck 
dow n out of the way and wait the storm 
out. He did that a few times. Then Snow 
charged up and pitched what was evi- 
dently meant to be the bumper to end 
all bumpers — a thunderbolt straight be- 
tween the eyes. This time Kanhai made 
an extraordinary midair leap to get up 
to the height of the ball and took a full 
baseball swing a i it. It was the swiftest 
human reaction I have ever seen, totally 
improvised and totally without elegance, 
for after he made contact he fell fiat. 
Meanw hilc. the ball was sailing high over 
the ground limit for the cricket version 
of a homer — a six-run score. 

I doubt if Goliath has ever been more 
comprehensively slain. The whole crowd, 
white and black alike, roared its recog- 
nition. Every white spectator there knew 
it was a shot only a West Indian would 
have had the speed or the flair — or the 
madness — to attempt. The match was a 
formality after that. I watched the unique 


sight of working-class Londoners, not ex- 
actly the spearhead of the movement for 
racial equality in this country, loving the 
West I ndians and all they stood for — and 
willing them on to the victory they even- 
tually gained. When that came about, for 
a few unforgettable moments there was 
no color, no hate, no suspicion; just a 
common humanity. 

And yes, in sad fact we still don't give 
the West Indians equal rights in our so- 
ciety. w barever lip service we pay to the 
race laws. Nevertheless, I like to think 
that what happened that day belongs to 
a real future. And I've left out one small 
detail. When Kanhai hit that unhittablc 
pitch. Snow had for a moment the in- 
credulous eyes of a steer poleaxed out of 
the blue. But then he did something rare 
in stricken Goliaths. He raised his hands 
and clapped. I think that's a better end- 
ing than the one in the Bible, and it will 
help me to a final definition. Those sul- 
len and malevolent bumpers Snow kept 
pitching were not cricket; but that spon- 
taneous clap was. end 



Thanks,Titleist golfers. 
You’re settling all the distance 

for us. 


Forget the advertising claims. Forget all the distance tests. Forget theempty 
testimonials. The distance argument is being settled where it should be settled : out 
on the course. 

This year, more people than ever are teeing up the new Tit leist golf ball. So more 
people than ever are hitting the longest drives of their lives. 

Titleist golfers know what if feels like to hit a golf ball fail her than they ever thought 
they could. They’re looking good this year because they’re playing the s~\ 
longest golf ball ever made. acushnet sales company M 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


Titleist: It will improve your game. 
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The belt is top-grain steerhide leather- 
your choice of black or brown. 

We’re hitching it up to a hand-br 
antique-finished Marlboro buckle 
Yours for two endJabetstron 
or box of Marlboro plus *4.50. 


Brlliom 

Marinorii io °- 


tings 1 8 mg:’tar'.' 1.3 mg. nicotme- 

tOO'S: 1 9 mg"tar'.' 1,5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug'.72 ' 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your H 


Hnlv % >1 Pin* 2 end labeli from any 
Mail to UUI ^ paek or box 01 Marlboro - 

Marlboro Belt & Buckle Offer, 

P.O. Box 404 

Freeport, New York 11520 

Enclosed are 2 end labels from any pack or box of 
Marlboro. 

Please send me ( ) Marlboro Belt(s) and Buckle(s) 
at $4.50 each. 

Brown Leather ( ) Small 30-34 ( ) Medium 36-38 ( ) Large 40-42 
Black Leather ( ) Small 30-34 ( ) Medium 36-38 ( ) Large 40-42 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE (necewary) 

Send check or money order only payable to: Marlboro Belt & Buckle 
Offer. Offer available only to persons over 2 1 years of age. Offer good in 
U.S.A. only, except where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Offer good until 
Sept. 30, 1973, or while supply lasts. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 

SI521 


Learn to 



Christie, bunt, block, pivot, check, cast. 



T « i ' l 

flick, spike, smash, hurdle, boast, post, 



fin, jibe, spring, head, putt, command. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED books 
turn beginners into winners. 

*150 each wherever books are sold Lippincott 

(Home Library Edition, $3.95) ■ ■ j. a. uppmeon com P » ny . put>i.*M<* 



FOR THE RECORD 


doubles team ofTOM GORMAN and ERIK VAN 
DILLFN defeated Ramtre/ and Vicente Zarazua 
7 5 12 14, 6 3. 6 4. The U.S. will next meet Chile, 
Section A American Zone winners. 


A roundup of the week May 8-14 


aau basketball —The touring team from RUS- 
SIA ended its U.S. visit with a 109-87 victory over 
the national AA U champions at Lexington. Ky. The 
Russians finished 2-4 against their collegiate oppo- 
nents earlier in the week by losing the fifth game 
89-80 in overtime and taking the last 72-64, During 
the slam-bang series the two teams committed a to- 
tal of 422 fouls in six games. 

pro basketball— NBA: The New York Knicker- 
bockers won the final two games 103-98 and 102-93 
to take the NBA championship 4- 1 from Los Ange- 
les (page 44). 

ABA: The Indiana Pacers took their second straight 
ABA title, beating Kentucky in seven games- The 
Pacers lost the sixth game 109 93, but won the fifth 
89-86 and the final 88-81 < page 44). 

BOXING — Olympians and a Golden Gloscs cham- 
pion fell to high school students at the 85th nation- 
al AAU championships. RANDY SHIELD. 17. of 
Hollywood. Calif, upset 1973 Golden Gloves champ 
Ray Leonard in the 139-pound class. MIKE HESS. 
16, of Albany. Ore. took the 119-pound title from 
Olympian David Armstrong after Hess upset anoth- 
er Olympian. Tim Dement, in the semifinals. L7ALE 
GRANT. 17. a national Golden Gloves titlixt from 
Tacoma. Wash., won the 156-pound class by a dcci- 
sionover Jerome Bennett, and MARVIN HAGLER. 
23. of Brockton. Mass., outpointed Marine Terry 
Dobbs for the 165-pound crown. 

crew — MARIETTA (Ohio) College captured the 
team high-point trophy in the 35lh Dad Vail Re- 
gatta on the Schuylkill River by winning three events 
in the cight-our finals. Marietta look the freshman 
heavyweights, varsity lightweights and the junior 
varsity heavyweights. The Coast Guard Academy 
at New London. Conn, won the freshman light- 
weights and the junior varsity lightweights. The 
University of Massachusetts scored an upset over 
Coast Guard in the varsity heavyweights, as Tem- 

S le finished a surprising second. Alabama won the 
)ur-oarcd final and Jacksonville took the pair- 
oared event. 

GOLF — Bruce Cramplon double bogeyed the 18th 
hole to blow a one-stroke lead and give the SI 50.000 
Colonial National Open to TOM WEISKOPF. who 
finished with a 276. 

harness racing In the first viewing of Hamble- 
tonian candidates. KNIGHTLY WAY won the 
$29,500 U.S. Harness Writers Trot for three-year- 
olds by I '/j lengths over Walter Be Good. John Simp- 
son Jr. drove Knightly Way. who paid S23. 

hockey NHL: The Montreal Canadicns lost to the 
Chicago Black Hawks 8-7 but then bounced back 


and clinched the Stanley Cup 4-2 with a 6-4 final- 
game win (page 87). 

horse racing WINDY'S DAUGHTER 
($12.40). Braulio Baeza up. took the $60,900 Acorn 
Stakes at Aqueduct by a length over Poker Night as 
favorite Belle Marie finished eighth. 

1972 Kentucky Derby winner RIVA RIDGE 
(S2.60), ridden by Ron Turcotle. won a SI 2,000 
six-furlong third race at Aqueduct by four lengths 
over Dream of Kings. 

lacrosse - Johns Hopkins' perfect record tumbled 
as once-beaten MARYLAND justified its No. I 
ranking with a 17-4 drubbing of the second-ranked 
Jays before 17.586 in Co'lcge Park. The Terps were 
paced by Pal O'Meally with five goals and one as- 
sist. and Doug Schreiber with three goals and four 
assists. Goalie Bill O'Donnell made 18 saves and 
anchored a defense that held Hopkins' Eranz Witt- 
lesbergcr and Jack Thomas to one goal apiece. Mary- 
land finished the regular season I l-l. Third-ranked 
NAVY scored six straight second-half goals to over- 
come a 4-2 deficit and beat Army 8-5. Marty Mason 
contributed three goals for the Middies. Fifth- 
ranked Virginia lost to Washington and Lee 15-11. 
No. 8 Brown captured its first outright Ivy League ti- 
tle with a I 5-6 rout of Dartmouth. Brown ended Cor- 
nell's five-year domination. 

The 1972 Philadelphia All-College Tcurn upset 
Great Britain's Women's Touring Team 11-8 at 
Conestoga High School in Berwyn, Pa. It was the 
first time the British team has lost to un American 
group since the international competition began in 
1936. Third Home Beth Anders sparked the Phil- 

ond-half surge that turned a 5-5 lie iritoan 1 1 5 lead. 


TENNIS -STAN SMITH won the 1973 World Cham- 
pionship Tennis linalandS50.000wiiha6 3.6 3.4 6. 
6-4 win over Arthur Ashe in Dallas. Defending 
champion Ken Row-wall took third place, defeating 
Rod Laver 6-3, 6-2 (page 92). 

BOBBY RIGGS won the highly publicized battle 
of the sexes w ith a 6-2. 6-1 rout of Margaret Court 
in Ramona. Calif, (page 34). 

ADRIANO PANATTA collected the S7.S00 first- 
place prize in the British Hardcourt tournament, 
beating llic Nastusc 6 8, 7 5. 6 3. 8 6. VIRGINIA 
WADE downed Evonne Goolagong 6-4, 6-4 to take 
the women's singles. 


The defending champion U.S. team won the Amer- 
ican Zone Section B of Davis Cup competition 4- 1 in 
Mexico City. HAROLD SOLOMON or Silver 
Spring, Md. defeated Raul Ramirez 8-6. 7 -5. 7 -5. 
DICK STOCKTON scored a 2 -6. 6 1.6 3. 8 6 win 
over Luis Baraldi in the final day of play. The U.S. 


track & field — Nineteen-year-old STEVE WIL- 
LIAMS. a sophomore at San Diego Stale, joined 
Bob Hayes. Jim Hines. John Carlos. Charlie Greene 
and Harry W. Jerome as a co holder of the world rec- 
ord for the 100-yard dash by turning in a 9.1 at the 
West Coast Relays in Fresno, Calif. 

The CHICAGO TRACK CLUB, paced by RICK 
WOHLHUTER \ I 44.8 anchor leg. set a world best 
for the two-mile relay with a 7:10.4 at the Marlin Lu- 
ther King Games in Durham. N.C. The other three 
team members were TOM BACH (1:50.5) KEN 
SPARKS (1:47.1) and LOWELL PAUL (1:48,0) 

mileposts -FIRED: Coach of the NHL Vancouver 
Canucks. VIC STASIUK 44. alter a 22-47-9 sea- 
son in which the Canucks finished next to Inst in the 
East. 

NAMED: As general manager of the NHL St. Lou- 
is Blues. CHARLES CATTO, 38. player personnel 
director of the WHA Cleveland Crusaders. 
NAMED: JIM LYNAM. 31. an assistant at St. Jo- 
seph's (Pa.) Collctje. as head basketball couch at 
American University. 

NAMED: JIMMY SATALIN. 26. as head basket- 
ball coach at St. Bonavcnlurc, replacing LARRY 
WEISE, 36. who coached the Bonnies since 1961, 
compiling a 212-90 record. 

SIGNED: To a five-year contract as general man- 
ager and coach of the NBA Seattle SupcrSonicx. 
BILL RUSSELL, television commentator, for a re- 
ported SI 25.000 per year. The fifth coach in Seat- 
tle's six-year existence. Russell played on 1 1 cham- 
pionship teams in Boston, including two seasons as 
player-coach. 

DIED: Veteran Driver ART POLLARD. 46. in a 
crash during a warmup run at the Indianapolis 
Speedway. One of the oldest competitors in the Me- 
morial Day classic. Pollard was the 34th driver to die 
at the track ( page 38). 

DIED: Nationally syndicated Columnist MILTON 
GROSS. 61. of cardiac arrest, in Rockville Centre. 
Long Island. A writer for the New York Post since 
1949. he authored several books, including Victory 
Over Myself with Floyd Patterson. 

DIED: JOHN P. SMITH. 68, former captain of 
Knutc Rockne's 1927 Notre Dame team, in West 
Hartford, Conn. Smith coached at Trinity College. 
Georgetown and Duqucsnc Universities. 


CREDITS 

38 - Neil leifoc 39-4 1 —Heinz Klyetme'er: 42. 43 - 
Herb Schorlmon. 44 Sheedy & long, Woltef loon J-. 
59 — Erie Scbweikordi; 63 -op. Allan Govld-TIME, 
71 — london Doily Express-PictOriol Porode. frank R. 
Gordino.BalMnore Sunpopers: 72 John locOno 87 
Dies Raphael.- 93 -lone Stewart 96- Sheedy & tong. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RICHARD MOORE, 9. a 

fourth grader from 
Philadelphia, received 
his Black Belt in Kore- 
an karaic. Richard has 
been training for three 
years at the Tae Kwon- 
Do Moo Duk Kwan- 
School. He has com- 
piled 12 first-place tour- 
nament wins in his 
career. 



SALLY VILLAREAL, a 

5 ' I" forward for Mc- 
Mullen County (Texas) 
High, led her basketball 
team to its third straight 
regional tournament 
and a 53-2 record. A se- 
nior, she averaged 34.4 
points per game, shoot- 
ing 73.2' from the field 
for a 3,877 three-year 
career total. 



SCOTT HORSTMAN. 

II, from Waco, Tex- 
as, paced his YMCA 
basketball team, the 
Bears, to state champi- 
onships in 1972 and 
1973. In three years of 
play he has scored 1,867 
points. He averaged 
25.3 a game this season 
as the Bears amassed a 
29-0 record. 



EDDIE BANE, a 5'9" 
southpaw for Arizona 
State, broke the NCAA 
career record for strike- 
outs with 489 in less 
than three years. This 
season he is 12-1 with a 
perfect 9-0 game over 
California State. He 
currently leads the 
NCAA in strikeouts 
with 146. 



STEVE PARSONS, of 

Northfield, III., holds 
13 track and field 
records for one-yea r- 
olds, including a 53.8 
for the 100-yard dash 
and a discus throw of 
3' 6 Vi* Steve, whose 
father is a high school 
cross-country coach, 
also holds the mile run 
mark with a 24: 1 6.6. 



LINDA NELSON, 1 5. a 

sophomore at Moore 
High (Louisville), fin- 
ished first in all four 
events at the Kentucky 
State High School 
Girls' Gymnastic Meet. 
Linda took her special- 
ty, the uneven bars, 
with 18.05 points (out 
of 20) and averaged 
17.88 in the others. 
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191 Tole the readers take over 


BRICKBATS FOR DESIS 

Sirs: 

Saying that the American League's des- 
ignated hitters get more hits than the Na- 
tional League’s pitchers [Off the Bike and 
into the Box, May / ) is like saying that brick- 
layers lay more bricks than brain surgeons 
do. Of course they get more hits, but what- 
ever the game is they're playing, it isn't base- 
ball to me. Part of the charm of baseball is 
in seeing the manager exploit the strengths 
and weaknesses of his players, making his 
moves to utilize the skills, or lack of them, 
that each man possesses. The DH rule has 
taken much of this finesse out of the game, 
profoundly changing it for the worse. 

If one DH is good. I’ll bet my Pirate 
yearbook that somebody is going to figure 
that two is better. If two, why not nine? 
Better yet, why not 18 — nine righties and 
nine lefties? How about bringing back Dick 
Stuart and giving him a job as a DFB (des- 
ignated first baseman )? More jobs for young 
and old! 

There are possibilities in other sports, too. 
Consider a DBFGR (designated blocked 
field goal runner) for Garo Ycpremian. Suit 
up Bill Sharman and have him become Wilt 
Chamberlain's DFS (designated foul shoot- 
er). And, by all means, have a DP (desig- 
nated puller) for Sam Snead. 

All of these things make about as much 
sense to me as the DH rule. What scares me 
is that I can truly sec them coming. 

Jamis W. Davis 

Princeton Junction, NJ. 

Sirs: 

While the designated hitter will produce a 
lot more hits and runs for the American 
League than ever before, I feel that the DH 
should bat ninth in his team's batting order, 
the spot that pitchers have been relegated to 
over the years. After all, it's the pitcher the 
DH is replacing, isn't it? 

Walt Needham 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

If, as William Leggett suggests in his ar- 
ticle, the American League has a more ex- 
citing brand of baseball due to its new DH 
rule, somebody had better tell its fans. On 
Sunday, May 6, the American League drew 
only 64.745 for seven games (including one 
doublcheadcr); the Nationals drew 137,002 
for seven (one doubleheader). That is an av- 
erage of 19,572 for Feeney's boys as com- 
pared with 9,249 for Cronin's. If the DH is 
as stimulating as Mr. Leggett suggests and 
if the National League were to adopt it, I 
assume the NL probably would draw three 
times as many fans as the AL. However, 1 
predict that Chub Feeney will stick with his 


DO (designated out, i.e., the pitcher) and feel 
twice as nice about it. 

B, Ronald Rommll 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Regarding your article, Charles Feeney 
may answer Joe Cronin's ’•letter” thus: 
Dear Joe: 

Glad you are enjoying yourself. We 
can hardly wait to see you in the 
World Scries where your Dcsis will 
have to take the rest of the year off 
and your pitchers, who haven't swung 
wood all season, will have to fend for 
themselves, just like the good old 
days. We think it will be a lot of fun. 

Chub 

Jim WiLKtitsoN 

Denver 

DRESSING DOWN 

Sirs: 

Concerning your article on Luis Tiant 
(Where There's Smoke , There's Luis, May 
7), I thought that the pictures were obnox- 
ious. At least you could have shown more 
photos of Luis playing baseball; I really don't 
want to see him taking a shower. 1 like Ti- 
ant, but I like him best in a uniform. 

Rob Hiaaser 

Plantation, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed Myron Cope's article on Luis 
Tiant. Tiant never has gotten the credit he 
deserves, but Eddie Kasko has done some- 
thing right by putting him in the Red Sox 
starting rotation. 

Boh Jacobs 

Charleston, W. Va. 

PAT FOR PAT 

Sirs: 

Your May 7 article on Pat Stapleton (Lit- 
tle Bin Mon of the Black Hawks ) was much 
appreciated and long overdue. Though Bob- 
by Hull remains my particular passion (I'm 
even subscribing to a Winnipeg newspaper 
to keep track of his new team), I have long 
considered Stapleton the Hawks' outstand- 
ing all-round performer, going back to the 
rookie days of his flat-top haircut. The writ- 
ers have too long singled out the Orrs, Parks, 
Magnusonsand other big-name defensemen. 
It is nice to sec that someone at last has rec- 
ognized Pat's talents as a hockey player. 

John Jay Wh.hi im 

Princeton, N.J. 

THE AMERICANIZATION OF SOCCER 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on Gwilym S. Brown's in- 
teresting article Quick, Somebody, a Pete 


(May 7). I sympathize with Phil Woosnam, 
who is doing his best to promote soccer in 
the U.S. It really is a shame that profession- 
al soccer has continued to meet "America's 
mulish reluctance," and that all sincere or 
business-oriented attempts at introducing it 
in this country have remained almost fruit- 
less. One reason for this may be found in 
the fact that Woosnam and Clive Tove are 
"trying to build a pyramid from the top 
down," ignoring at the same time the 
"groundwork at the schoolboy and amateur 
level." They seem to have overlooked the fact 
that whatever has been done for soccer in 
this country is due to the unselfish efforts of 
many individuals from among various eth- 
nic groups: Ukrainians, Germans, Greeks, 
Italians, etc. Many existing amateur soccer 
leagues have for years been doing the 
groundwork (e.y„ the German American 
Soccer Association in New York). As a re- 
sult, the youngsters from those leagues are 
the ones now playing soccer on high school 
and college levels, and they should be cred- 
ited for the fact that "over 600 colleges now 
field organized teams." 

We suggest that contact with those 
leagues, sincere cooperation with them and 
financial support of their efforts (by those 
who support NASL and others) will be of 
more service to soccer than imported Brit- 
ish teams, which draw only a handful of spec- 
tators and do not appeal to those ethnic 
groups that have been doing the Herculean 
work for the sport. 

Joseph V. Krawczeniuk 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sirs: 

It was nice to sec the story on the long- 
ignored North American Soccer League. 
However, it is doubtful that readers will ful- 
ly appreciate the inroads that native Amer- 
icans have made into this once all-foreign 
league. For instance, last year the St. Louis 
Stars were the only team to field a starting 
lineup that was more than half American. 
The result was a division title and a narrow 
loss in the playoff finals. 

Over the winter, the league's nine teams 
drafted a total of 43 college seniors, and sev- 
eral of the clubs will be using their selections 
as the nuclei of revamped and distinctly 
North American squads. 1 he newly formed 
Philadelphia Atoms have gone a step further 
by hiring Al Miller as one of the very few 
American-born coaches in the history of the 
circuit. 

To sum it up, the North American Soccer 
League has made more progress down the 
road to Americanization in six years than 
the National Hockey League has in 50. 

Richard S. Hari an 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

continued 
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Introducing the Honda Civic. 
Away to fight the high cost of learning. 



One thing’s for sure. It costs a 
bundle to get through college these 
days. Some say more than $20,000 
for four years. And it’s likely to 
get worse. 

We can’t do much about the 
cost of getting through school. But 
we have done something about the 
cost of getting around while you’re 
there. It’s called the Civic™ and it 
boasts nice math: You can 
buy one for $2150* and get 
up to 30 miles to a gallon. 

But don’t let the low 
price fool you. This is one 
economy car you’ll need 
no apologies for. Consider: 
front wheel drive, rack 
and pinion steering, inde- 
pendent four-wheel sus- 
pension, power front disc 
brakes, and four-speed 
synchromesh transmission. 

They’re all standard, 
whether you buy the two- 
door sedan or the hatch- 
back. So is thepowerplant; 
a totally new transversely 
mounted, overhead cam 
engine that’s calculated 


to keep you in front of the class. 

The point is this: we say the 
Honda Civic will give you a remark- 
able ride for your money. And since 
experience is the best teacher, all 
we ask is a test drive. If we make the 
grade, you’ll buy a Honda. With the 
money saved, take another course. 

The New Honda Civic. 

It will get you where you re going. 


PHONE 800-243-6000 TOLL-FREE FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST HONDA AUTOMOBILE DEALER (IN CONNECTICUT CALL 1-800-882-6500) SUGGESTED RETAIL 2-DR. SEDAN 
(S2250 FOR HATCHBACK). CALIF. ADD ABOUT $13. DEALER PREPARATION. TRANSPORTATION. TAX AND LICENSE EXTRA. 1973 AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO.. INC 


Gen. U. S. Importers: Van Munching &Co., Inc., N Y., N Y. 
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Heineken tastes tremendous 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN. IN BOTTLES, ON DRAFT AND DARK BEER. 


19TH HOLE 


continued 


Sirs: 

Soccer? American soccer? You bet. Our 
Massapequas Soccer Club alone has 1,400 
boys playing on 8? different teams. Soccer is 
growing all over the country and we all hope 
that this will be reflected in your magazine 
by many more articles. The new Pcle is alive 
and he is an American. 

Alan E. Maiiik 

Massapequa Park. N.Y. 

Sins: 

I once said that if SI ever ran an article on 
the North American Soccer League I would 
cat that issue. I wish to report that the May 
7 issue goes very well with mustard and may- 
onnaise (although the staples are tough). I 
hope I can make a regular diet of Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

Dennis Whitlock 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

JAY-REE 

Sirs: 

As one who has been in country & West- 
ern music for six of my seven years in broad- 
casting, not only as an announcer but also 
as sports director, I see the impact of Jerry 
Clower ( Knock 'im Out, Jay-ref! April 30) 
every day. Not only do I receive hundreds 
of requests for Jerry's "coon-huntin' " sto- 
ries, but people have started calling in lor 
Mississippi State scores right in the middle 
of LSU-Tulanc country. 

Jerry Clower has brought hours upon 
hours of that good old down-home country 
humor to people everywhere, no matter what 
background they claim. Hats off for sharing 
with the rest of the nation some of Jerry's 
humor, feelings and beliefs. 

Oh yes, I could’ve sworn I heard some- 
body at a Port Sulphur game yell, 'Knock 
'im out, Johnnnn!” 

Mike Sanders 
Sports Director 
KAGY 

Port Sulphur, La. 


Roy Blount's article is a tribute to a man 
who has done a great deal to destroy the 
"white racist" image that the South has re- 
tained. The reason Jerry Clower is so suc- 
cessful and loved by all people with whom 
lie comes into contact is that he is able to 
look deeper than a man's skin before judg- 
ing what kind of person he is. 

Jerry Clower may be a country boy from 
East Fork, Miss., but considering his com- 
ment. "If I'd been born black. I'd have made 
Stokely Carmichael look like a circum- 
stance," I can't help but think op Jay-ree 
would have broken the color line at 
"Miss’ippi State" much earlier than the mid- 
'60s. 

Miki Goodwin 

Auburn, Ala. 

continued 



The Magic Camera! 


Our new Electro-8 LD-6 movie camera is not 
enchanted. But it performs magic! It creates 
professional fades, dissolves and slow- 
motion effects, automatically! Transforms 
anyone into an "instant Pro!" Say the magic 
word: YASHICA — and your 
photo dealer will be glad to 
show it to you. 


VASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 

It * a whole new thinfi 

50-17 Queens Boulevard. 
Woodside, New York 11177 



\bu don’t have to 
bring it back. 



When you re done camping in a Camper- 
Rent. you can drop it off at any Camper- 
Rent office. For information call: 800- 
228-9696 toll free. 




We, 

need 

you. 

If you can spend some time, even a few hours, 
with someone who needs a hand, not a handout, 
call your local Voluntary Action Center Or 
write to "Volunteer.’ Washington, D C 

20013. 

The National Center for Voluntary Action^jr 
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STRAIGHT SHOOTERS 

Sirs: 

The article by Mark Kram on Jeff Cooper 
and his efforts on behalf of pistol shooters 
(Of 4rms and Men They Siiif!, May 7) was 
misleading. First, Charles Askins Jr. is a re- 
tired colonel in the Army. He is also a veter- 
an of the Border Patrol and past national pis- 
tol champion as well as the author of several 
books on pistols. Second. Jeff Cooper is a re- 
tired Marine lieutenant colonel and is enti- 
tled to wear "scrambled eggs" on his hat: he 
earned them the hard way. He was one of the 
runners-up for an award recently given to the 
person who has done the most for handgun- 
ners (the winner war Elmer Keith of Idaho, 
who is really the historian-apostle for those 
of us who love to shoot pistols). 

One small pat on the back. When you quit 
taking cheap shots at Dick Davis, the shoot- 
ers. etc. and started talking about Cooper 
the man, you did manage to show some in- 
sight. 

Your magazine has failed to fully recog- 
nize the many shooting sports: trap, skect. 
pistol, rifle and hunting. Articles on these 
sports, written and reported in the same se- 
rious manner as you report on bridge, etc., 
would certainly be appreciated by many 
American sportsmen. 

William L. George 

McGuire AFB, N.J. 

Sirs: 

The Mark Kram piece on Jeff Cooper's 
Las Vegas combat shoot is probably the fair- 
est treatment shooters have had from you 
people in a while. 

One demurrer: there is a very great deal 
more literature about target shooting than 
the good writings of Colonel Charles Askins 
Jr. Jeff Cooper's articles on combat pistol 
are classics, as Kram suggests later on. 

Bill R. Davidson 
Western Media Representative 
National Rifle Association 
Benson, Ariz. 

RACQUET BOOM 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Brock Yates for his timely ar- 
ticle (Shall We Gather at the Squash Courts ' 
May 7), which reflects a current boom in 
America in racquctball handball courts. 
(For the record, squash is played on an en- 
tirely different size court.) 

Racquetball's rapid growth as a complete 
family sport can be attributed to the fact that 
it is just plain fun. coupled with any degree 
of exercise one wishes to derive from it. 

Bun Muihleisen 

San Diego 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Liff Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tune, Money and, in conjunction 
with its subsidiaries, the Interna- 
tional editions of Time. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskcll: Vice 
Chairman. Roy L. Larsen: President. 
James R. Sheplev: Chairman ol the 
Executive Committee, James A. I in- 
cn; Group Vice Presidents, Rhcti 
Austell, Charles B. Bear, Arthur W. 
Kcylor, R. M. Buckley: Vice President 
— Finance and Treasurer, Richard B. 
McKeough; Vice President— Corpo- 
rate iV Public Affairs, Donald m 
W ilson; Vice Presidents, Bernhard 
M. Auer, Ralph P. Davidson, Otto 
Fuerbringcr, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John L. Hallenbeck, Peter S. Hop- 
kins, Lawrence Laybournc, Henry 
Luce 111, Joan D. Manley, John A. 
Meyers, J. Richard Munro, Herbert 
D. Schutz, Ira R. Slagtcr, Robert M. 
Steed, Kelso F. Sutton, Arthur II. 
Thornhill, Jr., Garry Valk, Barry 
Zorthian: Asst. Treasurers, Kevin 
Dolan, J. Winston Fowlkes, Nicholas 
J. Nicholas: Comptroller, David H. 
Dolben: Asst. Secretary and Asst. 
Comptroller, William E. Bishop; 
Asst. Secretary, P. Peter Sheppc. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Atlach your present mailing 
label here and lill in your new 
address below. Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About This or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscriplion prices in the United States. Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is $12 00 
a year, Military personnel anywhere In the world 
$8.50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: |H new □ renewal 
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DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD.. N.Y. 




18 mg. "tar." 1 .5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





